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EDITORIAL 


“THAWED” 


EMI-OFFICIAL news has filtered through that P.C. 4862—the 
Freezing Order—has been or is to be rescinded. If this turns out 
to be correct, then one of the most discreditable and discrimin- 

atory acts towards teachers and children ever performed by a Dominion 
Government is to be scored out. Unfortunately, however, its untoward 
effects will not be wiped out merely as a result of its rescission, any 
more than locking the stable door will bring back the donkey after the 
donkey has escaped. The sense of grievance felt, of justifiable anger of 
the teaching profession against the Dominion authorities, will not be 
eliminated, nor will the deleterious effects on the present and future 
supply of qualified teacher personnel become non-existent. The Freez- 
ing Order is responsible in a large measure for turning off the teacher- 
supply tap, until the stream of worth-while aspirants to train for 
teaching has become but a mere trickle. Further we make the prognos- 
tication, that if and when enlisted teachers return to the teaching pro- 
fession, there will continue to be plenty of closed schools for a long 
time to come in every province and many more schools which might 
otherwise be closed, will have to be operated by untrained teachers, 
bootlegged into the “qualified” teacher class by such interesting and 



































old-time devices as permits, letters of authority, short courses, war 
: ; : “ 
emergency certificates, etc. “The evil that men do lives after them. 


We forbear and say nothing about the innovations of corres- 
pondence course supervisors placed in charge of schools: those respon- 
sible should not deceive themselves or try to convince others that edu- 
cation by way of correspondence courses—for young people particu- 
larly—can be otherwise than an unsatisfactory substitute for proper 
schooling and the most costly method of instruction in proportion to 
possible results. 


against”. We were supposed to be satisfied, even enthralled, at 

being told by the Dominion Government that “teaching” had 
been classified as “essential employment”. We were sufficiently self- 
assured to think teaching an essential job; nevertheless, we did not 
expect to have to pay so much for this official recognition. What has 
really got teachers so fighting mad has been the unflattering implication 
that they must be so unworldly minded as to be expected to glue them- 
selves cheerfully to a traditionally underpaid job, without at the same 
time being treated by the Government as others engaged in “essential 
employment”. And this at a time when the Dominion Government 
knew full well that teachers were Canada’s most depressed class of 
employees: They were aware that the statutory payment of the cost 
of living bonus of approximately $235 per annum imposed on others 
employing “essential” workers (from whose benefits teachers were ex- 
clusively denied entry) would just about have raised the teachers eco- 
nomic status to that of other “essential” workers on the very lowest 
rung of the wage ladder previous to the cost of living bonus regulations 
going into effect. Now, however, the average teacher needs a telescope 
to bring that lowest rung of the wage ladder within sight. And for what 
reason was this done? Certain provincial governments sent an S.O.S. 
call to the Dominion authorities for help in keeping the schools oper- 
ating and teachers in the schools. These governments knew just as 
well as the Dominion Government why teachers were abandoning the 
ship wholesale; hence, it is suggested in all seriousness that the only fit 
and proper course for Ottawa to take was to make any response to the 
S.O.S., contingent on each and every educational authority, giving 
a quid pro quo—an undertaking of themselves to ameliorate the eco- 
nomic disabilities under which teachers labored, and eliminate in some 
degree the obvious cause for the accumulating shortage. But no such 
undertaking or guarantee was enacted. Did it ever enter their mind? 
Just why not? Instead, the Order-in-Council was enacted, striking the 
teachers and the interests of the boys and girls everywhere like a bolt 
from the blue. 


Unaccompanied by cheers, the Order-in-Council is on the way 
out, but too late to rectify the wrong done and the injustices suffered. 
So, all we teachers can say now is “Thanks for nothing!” 
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BRITISH INSTITUTIONS ARE ELASTIC 


UR professional organization, like all new and growing institu- 
tions, experiences “growing pains” at times; it presents aspects 
which some members find difficult to fit into. our, traditional 

conceptions of Constitutional structure and functioning. This is true, 
more emphatically. perhaps, when these.aspects are placed under re- 
view by persons. who are inclined to emphasize the mechanical aspects 
rather than the. elasticity and spirit of British institutions. 

It is, perhaps, a little difficult to fit any new and growing organ- 
ization into a pattern of thought which has taken form very gradually 
over hundreds of years of history. True, the main features of our 
political institutions are crown, cabinet, parliament, courts and the 
people. But in the long evolution of our institutions practices have 
been so elastic that the same words describing them have taken on 
different meanings at different stages of our political development. 
This gives rise, in some quarters at any rate, to what might be called a 
“language lag” in attempted descriptions of the working of the whole 
set of institutions: we have a tendency to well intentioned “double 
talk”, using words which can have but one intelligible significance in 
their present historical context, but impliedly giving them their ancient 
meanings. This vestigial mode of speaking and thinking is usually quite 
harmless, thanks to the practical and elastic good sense of most British 
peoples, with regard to such matters, and at times casts an irresistible 
charm over British political debate. 

Something like the above, much more elaborated than is possible 
here, should serve as a background in any discussion of the constitu- 
tion of the A.T.A. 


HE first difficulty which presents itself here is the fact that our 

A.G.M. is not a parliament; it is a convention of delegates. These 

delegates are not responsible representatives with authority to 
legislate “on their own” and to assume the implied responsibility for 
- their actions. They are merely instructed delegates whose duty is the 
simple one of obeying their instructions. They cannot be regarded as 
possessing any responsibility whatever unless indeed we equate re- 
sponsibility with obedience. The moment any attempt is made to 
thimble-rig any resolution not on the agenda or to press legislation 
originating de novo among the delegates or any group of them, that 
moment we depart effectively from the entire spirit of constitutional 
procedure. 

So much for any alleged responsibility of the A.G.M. to any- 
body for anything. 

As another hypothetical case of unconstitutional procedure let 
us imagine a private member, whether delegate or not, importuning 
the Minister to amend The Teaching Profession Act. Such conduct, 
of course, would be an attempt at exerting purely personal or group 
pressure regardless of the wishes of the membership, and yet, in our 
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present confusion re constitutional practice such a contingency is not 
outside the bounds of possibility. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that not only is our 
A.G.M. not a parliament, but we have no parliament. A parliament 
is an elected body of responsible representatives who debate matters 
of public policy originating among themselves or presented to them by 
the executive. The executive is responsible to parliament, which is 
responsible to the people. Vestigially speaking, of course, the executive 
is responsible to the crown, but in the present historical situation the 
crown symbolizes the people. Members of the executive are themselves 
responsible directly to the people inasmuch as they have to be elected 
by the people. The end result of this setup is that the executive is 
responsible to the people, parliament being merely one organ for the 
functioning of this responsibility. Parliament or no parliament, the in- 
tention is that the executive shall be responsible to the people. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that our A.T.A. executive, in the absence of any par- 
liament, is responsible to the members who elect them and to nobody 
else. Ignoring this absolute sine qua non of British constitutional spirit 
and tradition sometimes leads to bitter misunderstandings at our 
A.G.M. and a most undignified harassing of our executive over matters, 
many of them trivial, on which the delegates have no authority to leg- 
islate; in which they have no authority to endeavor to enforce obedi- 
ence even when they have the authority to pass resolutions. It would be 
expected, of course, and indeed would be a violation of the spirit of our 
institutions if the executive persistently ignored expressed opinions of 
the A.G.M. Nevertheless it is the “people”, the membership, to whom 
the executive is responsible. 


cillors instead of instructed delegates, will undoubtedly improve 

matters, but even then the chief responsibility of the executive 
will be directly to the membership. An Annual General Meeting which 
lasts a couple of days could hardly be expected to take the place of a- 
parliament. 

One more thought might be worth noting. Whatever mechanical 
scheme be developed to express the spirit of the British Constitution, 
the very elasticity of that Constitution, its crowning glory, is possible 
only in an atmosphere of tacit mutual respect and confidencé. To elect 
an executive to office for the more bucolic fun of persecuting it is to 
exhibit that degree of political immaturity which already has wrecked 
more than one democracy and promises to wreck others. If we are to 
maintain our raison d’etre as a professional organization we really 
must grow part way up. The petty bickerings of our A.G.M. are be- 
coming increasingly intolerable to large sections of our membership. 
Perhaps we could cool off a bit and “solve” some of our trivialities by 
forgetting them while discussing some of the appalling educational 
problems that confront us.—(D.L.S.) 


| HE new setup, in which the A.G.M. will consist of elected coun- 
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President s Column ee 


Dear Fellow Members: 


It is impossible to begir: this letter 
without some reference to the great 
event which has taken place since my 
last comments of a month ago were 
written. The war with Germany is 
successfully completed. What we have 
worked and struggled and sacrificed 
for has been accomplished. Our 
thankfulness and joy is tempered only 
by the remembrance of those who will 
not return. Although there may be 
some misgivings as to what may hap- 
pen in the years of peace ahead, we 
cherish a strong hope that the period 
of reconstruction we now enter upon 
will bring better things for us all. To 
teachers the challenge of peacetime 
is greater than ever. Certainly we 
cannot allow ourselves to relax our 
efforts on behalf of our pupils, our 
communities, or ourselves as teach- 
ers. 

In keeping with this, your Exec- 
utive has been considering plans 
which we believe will be of help. More 
than that, one project has already 
gotten under way. It is about these 
things that I propose to say a few 
words at this time. 

Not Jong ago your President, Vice- 
President, General Secretary, and Mr. 
Sherbanuk met with the President, 
Secretary and Vice-President of the 
Trustees’ Association to discuss com- 
mon problems. We met on the friend- 
liest of terms and considered propos- 
als regarding the manner in which 
the two organizations might work to- 
gether for the good of education in 
this province. I think that we found 
the basis on which we can co-operate 
to a very considerable extent. 

The first thing to come out of the 
meeting, however, was the decision to 
take definite and immediate action on 
the question of Federal aid’ to edu- 
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cation. A joint committee was appoin- 
ted to compile a brief on the subject of 
Federal aid, and this has since been 
endorsed by both the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation and the Canadian 
Trustees’ Association, and has gone 
out under their auspices. It is intend- 
ed that this brief with its accompany- 
ing questionnaire shall be presented 
to every one of the nearly 1000 can- 
didates running in the Federal elec- 
tion, and that each one will be asked 
to declare his stand on the matter. 
May I urge Local officers, who have 
received , copies of this brief to be 
presented to the candidates in their 
constituencies, to make every effort to 
have every candidate approached. 
Much may eventually result from a 
campaign such as this if all candi- 
dates are challenged to show how they 
stand on Federal aid for education. 


The Trustees’ Association showed 
much interest in some of the findings 
that Dr. Sansom based on the results 
of the Grade X tests which he has 
been conducting for the A.T.A. As 
you know, we have been doing a small 
amount of research in this fieid in 
recent years. It is one of the things 
that. many teachers think should be 
undertaken in a bigger way by our 
Association. Now it would seem that 
the A.S.T.A. is also interested in this 
kind of research, and would like to co- 
operate with us in a program of. edu- 
cational research. This appears to be 
ground on which we can meet with 
each other to good purpose, and the 
opportunity to thus work together 
must not be allowed to go unexplored. 

Our proposal is that a considerable 
sum of money be spent this year on a 
number of research projects. The 
amount—well, say $8,000. This would 
permit us to engage a worker almost 
full time. The amount is not so large 
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as it first appears—for 6,000 teach- 
ers it is less than 5¢ per month; and 
moreover, we have a research fund 
from which some monies are avail- 
able to cary on the work. While we 
do not know the extent to which the 
Trustees’ Association will come in 
with the A.T.A. on such a project, we 
confidently expect that they will co- 
operate liberally. The kind of research 
—well, that hasn’t been defined, but 





whatever it is, it may yield material 
which will be rich in publicity value, 
or facts which may eventually help 
to make education a better thing than 
it is today. 

- I would like to invite comment 
from members, not only on the above 
proposals, but on any topic of interest 
to the Association. 

Fraternally yours, 
H. C.. MELSNESS. 


We Even DO DISHES 


by Progressive Education 
By Earnest Ell 


OU will never understand the full 
meaning of “Progressive Edu- 
cation” unless you have a Progressive 
Educator in your home. I ought to 
know. I married one. 

My wife and I married immediately 
following her attendance at a “re- 
fresher course” at Cornell. She had 
been teaching in one of those progres- 
sive schools for several years, and 
just why she decided to take addition- 
al studies before she married me was 
something I could not understand at 
the time. 

I first became aware that I was a 
subject for Progressive Education 
when I dropped a plate in one of my 
early ventures in wiping dishes. I 
don’t know how I happened to volun- 
teer for dish-wiping—lI’ve been doing 
it ever since—but I suspect that Pro- 
gressive Education had something to 
do with it. (In Progressive Education, 
the aim is “to induce the pupil to do 
the right thing through his own de- 
sires, not through cdercion.” See 
Working Principles in Child Guid- 
ance.) Well, be that as it may, I 
dropped the dish, and of course it 
broke. I expected a wail of dismay, 
or even a few tears, for it was a piece 
of our highly prized china. But after 
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a meaningful pause (I could almost 
hear her counting 10) I heard my 
wife say, “How fortunate that we 
have an open stock pattern. You’ll 
have to buy another piece to replace 
it.” (“The teacher never becomes ex- 
cited or angry when an accident 
occurs, but helps the child to the cor- 
rect solution of the difficulty.” See 
The Attitude of the Teacher.) 


The significance of “You'll have to 
buy another piece” did not dawn upon 
me until several days later, when I 
was asked whether I had been able to 
get over to the glass and queensware 
shop to replace the broken dish. “But, 
darling,” I remonstrated, “I thought 
that you would take care of that.” 
But no, I learned that the replace- 
ment of the broken dish was a respon- 
sibility that could not be delegated, 
that only I could remedy this condi- 
tion. (“If the child finds that he must 
make retribution for his misdeeds in 
a way that is not pleasant to him, he 
will be less likely to repeat them.” See 
Bulletin on Misdeeds and Correction.) 
So I went to the queensware shop, re- 
placed the dish, and have broken very 
few since. 

Then I began to get the idea. Pro- 
gressive Education, I was finding out, 
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is not that particular brand of teach- 
ing dispersed by a group of instruc- 
tors who matriculated at Ohio State, 
Columbia, Cornell, or some similar in- 
stitution, but is a system of learning 
that goes on continuously—not only 
in schools, but also in real life, and 
especially, in my home. 


Yes, we who are subjected to these 
Progressive Methods are always 
learning. And I am not the only stu- 
dent who learns after regular school 
hours. My wife and I live just half 
a block from the school, and our 
young student friends run in to see 
the teacher (the use of this term is 
avoided in Progressive Education) 
whenever they encounter a problem 
in which her help is desired. There 
was the sparrow that in some unex- 
plainable manner entangled a string 
around one of his legs and was dan- 
gling from a low branch in the yard 
of a neighbor. Four of our young 
friends clambered breathlessly up our 
stairs, gasped out the calamity, 
rushed out of the house with the 
teacher (there’s that word again!) 
in hot pursuit, and the bird was res- 
cued from its plight. All of us learned 
a lot about sparrows that day, and for 
several days thereafter, while we ob- 
served the recuperation of Mr. Spar- 
row, who had been given over to the 
care of one of the youngsters until he 
should be able to fly again. 


We (the children and I) have 
learned about other animals, too. Rab- 
bits, chickens, turtles, fish, dogs, cats 
—we’ve taken care of them all. The 
teacher tells me that this is Progres- 
sive Education in its best form. 


But don’t think that Progressive 
Education is limited to husbands and 
students—there’s the mailman, too. 
Last spring, as our friendly mailman 
walked through the yard, he observed 
our silkworms, which at that time had 
been brought in their screen cage 
from the garage and were the centre 





Notice of Termination 


In view of the change in The 
School Act, school boards will 


be required to give notice on or 
before the twentieth of June 
and teachers will be required to 
give notice on or before the 
twentieth day of July. 





of interest of a group of boys and 
girls. 

‘These were the first silkworms the 
postman had ever seen, and he wanted 
to know all about them. His interest 
was more than curiosity—he imme- 
diately linked those silkworms to his 
wife’s stocking problems. He wanted 
to know, “Why our wives couldn’t 
raise silkworms at home in their spare 
time, so we wouldn’t have to depend 
on Japan or China?” We admitted 
that maybe he had arrived at a solu- 
tion to one of our most pressing prob- 
lems. But the matter did not end there 
—Mr. Postman trudged along his way 
with a couple of cocoons in his pocket 
to show to Mrs. Postman at home, and 
—who knows?—possibly to start our 
home silk industry. 

In Progressive Education, it is said 
that teachers learn, too. My wife came 
home one day with a summons to ap- 
pear at traffic court to answer for her 
failure to stop before driving across a 
major intersection. In spite of her 
fear of all those officials and judges, 
and the urgency of her plea that I 
take this unpleasant business off her 
hands, I somehow just couldn’t find 
time to handle it! And she had to set- 
tle the matter all by herself. (“Learn- 
ing for each individual is occurring 
from birth all the time, everywhere 
throughout life””’—From Helping 
Children Learn, by Waring and 
Johnson.) 

—The Christian Science Monitor. 
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The DANGEROUS Year 


By Beryl Truax, M.A. 
(Past-President, (C.T.F.) 


‘OW can Canadian teachers help 
to counteract the increased 
danger of inflation in the year ahead? 
Are they showing the children and 
youth of Canada what our war effort 
has meant on the home front and why 
controls will still be necessary in the 
transition or early postwar period? 

I feel strongly that these are ques- 
tions of vital importance to every 
teacher concerned in making educa- 
tion in citizenship a living part of the 
school programme. 

All Canadian children should be 
proud of the war effort of their coun- 
try. This is education in citizenship. 
They ought to know that apart from 
casualties, our sacrifices are as noth- 
ing in comparison to the devastation 
and suffering in Europe. This is edu- 
cation in world citizenship. 

Furthermore, Canadian children 
should know that Price Control and 
Rationing have played a most import- 
ant role in our war effort. 

_To look back on a story of success, 
however, is not enough. True, Canada 
holds an enviable position in the world 
today for the way she has held the 
price ceiling; but at a time like this 
complacency is a very great danger. 

There is much more danger of in- 
flation during the transition period 
than during the war when even the 
most stupid can recognize a state of 
emergency. Once Victory is achieved, 
however—or even victory in Europe 
while we are still at war in the Pa- 
cific—there may be many people who 
will fail to see the need for any fur- 
ther continuance of the controls 
which have been our bulwark against 
inflation for over three years. 

Is the Government simply being ar- 
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bitrary when it warns the Canadian 
people that a runaway inflation can- 
not be avoided without continued 
price control and increased restraint 
in buying consumer goods? The an- 
swer is found in the history of what 
happened in Canada after the last 
war, when price control did not exist 
and inflation went unchecked. Follow- 
ing the Armistice of November, 1918, 
prices continued on their upward spi- 
ral until, in the spring of 1920, the 
cost-of-living index had almost dou- 
bled the 1914 mark. Then came the in- 
evitable crash, in which thousands of 
business concerns were ruined, farm- 
ers lost their farms, and wage and 
salary earners were thrown out of 
work. 

As we come in sight of Victory in 
our war effort this time, there ‘is one 
danger we should all recognize and 
combat—the danger of reckless spend- 
ing. Many Canadians who own Vic- 
tory Bonds will be most anxious to 
obtain the various types of consum- 
ers’ goods of which they have been 
deprived for so long. Knowing they 
ean get their money back at any time 
they choose, they may fail to realize 
that it will not be good citizenship to 
say to their country in a loud chorus: 
“We want to spend our dollars now!” 
Teachers may not be so inclined to do 
this, perhaps, because the chance of 
owning government securities in small 
denominations is a wartime opportun- 
ity they have appreciated. And that 
three per cent interest means some- 
thing! Greater than any personal 
consideration, however, is our concern 
as citizens for wishing Canada to re- 
main strong and secure for the men 
and women who return from overseas 
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service, many of whom went from our 
own schoolrooms into the Forces. 


An orgy of spending which would 
smash the price ceiling, causing hard- 
ship and misery, destroying the value 
of salaries and wages, making chaos 
and ruin of Canada’s economic life, 
would be a poor reward to our home- 
coming fighting men. 


Most Canadians need only to learn 
a few simple facts to realize why they 
should not embark upon a mad, sel- 
fish stampede for consumer goods as 
soon as the war is over. This is a les- 
son the children should learn, and be 
able to pass on to their elders. 


As a teacher of history, the writer 
has given her pupils a talk on the 
necessity of continuing the controls 
for some time during the postwar 
period, linking this up with a talk on 
UNRRA. The pupils were most inter- 
ested. 


I think that great emphasis should 
be put on the postwar needs of the 
peoples of devastated Europe, the 
people who have borne the brunt, the 
heat and sweat of the day in our war 
against Fascism; also that emphasis 
should be placed on the necessity of 
keeping our own Canadian house in 
order so that we can make our maxi- 


mum contribution to the building for 
peace. 

These are things that should be 
brought before our young Canadian 
citizens of tomorrow; and I know that 
the teachers of Canada will see in this 
an immense educational opportunity. 

Note: Material on price control, 
available from Consumer Branch, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Ot. 
tawa, on request: Annual Report of 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board; 
The Battle of Inflation Study Series 
(after June 1st); What About Us? 
(pamphlet for 18-30 age group); 
Maintenance of Quality—How the 
Consumer Can Help (pamphlet) ; 
Women’s Help Wanted (question-and- 
answer folder). 

High School and collegiate teachers 
already have received from WPTB 
the classroom chart and pamphlet 
Fighting Inflation. A limited number 
of copies of these remains available. 


Miss Sally Scrum, principal of the 
Hog Wallow School, says: “So many 
teachers roast their pupils either by 
tongue or by neglect of the ther- 
mometer that it’s little wonder if the 
youngsters are regarded upon gra- 
duation as half-baked products.” 


—The Educational Courier. 


JAPANESE SCHOOLS CLOSED 


All schools, colleges and universities 
in Japan closed on April 1, by order 
of the Japanese Cabinet, until April 1, 
1946. The order affects all children 
over 7 years of age, the first graders 
to be exempt from the “educational 
black-out”. Students are to be mobil- 
ized for war and food production, air 
raid defense, and other urgent un- 
dertakings. 


The order was broadcast by the 


Japanese Domei news agency and re- 
corded from wireless dispatches by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
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sion. Domei cited a Japanese Board of 
Information statement which said 
that— 

“All students would be mobilized 
and organized into a new students’ 
corps to participate actively in the 
production of foodstuffs, the pro- 
duction of munitions, air defense, 
important research works and other 
undertakings that are immediately 
and directly concerned with the 
prosecution of the war.” 

Teachers will also be mobilized for 
war work, the announcement said. 
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What Have We Done 
to Deserve 7424? 


A Straight Talk about Teachers’ Pensions 


By B—Battleaxe 


YEAR or so ago I addressed a 

luncheon meeting of the Kiwanis 
in our city on the subject of teachers’ 
salaries in Canada. I spared none of 
the grisly details, and for once the 
reaction of the business men was posi- 
tive and aggressive. They carried a 
resounding resolution in favor of re- 
form right through the regional and 
national conventions. But that was not 
what I wanted to say. The next day, 
my neighbor across the lane dropped 
his lawn-hose and came over to re- 
mark upon my address. “You know”, 
he said, “I’m reminded of an English- 
man who passed a second-hand book- 
store.and saw a card in the window: 
Dickens’ Works, this week only for 
Fifteen Dollars. ‘Why’, says he, ‘the 
man’s ab... . scab’.” 


My neighbor has been an employer 
of labor for many years, and is rated 
a fine man among the working people. 
What he meant to tell me was, that in 
this hard-bitten, hard-boiled twentieth 
century world we teachers will get 
exactly nowhere until we begin call- 
ing ourselves, other people and things 
by their right names. And that is 
the view taken by very many intelli- 
gent onlookers. In the crooked econo- 
mic deal of our day the only way to 
improve our lot is to act too tough to 
be ignored. 


Let us consider, for example, this 
matter of pensions. We in Alberta 
were the last. teachers in Canada to be 
given any pensions at all—the last by 
eight years. Ontario started a con- 
tributory pensions plan in 1871, and 
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Quebec began providing retirement al- 
lowances in 1880. Other provinces 
waited until the 1920’s, with Prince 
Edward Island (1931) and Alberta 
(1939) at the tail of the line. Which 
is about where they still are. Accord- 
ing to the latest’ enquiry in March 
of this year, the monthly average 
pension per retired teacher in the 
various provinces is as follows: 


Saskatchewan .................... $54.14 
IIIA, eritseeeysboreitonceeerarreene 53.70 
TE ee 48.19 
British Columbia ................ 43.34 
New Brunswick 

OE 6c ecennisccecatsn 30.00 
Alberta (flat rate) ............ 30.00 
Manitoba 

(outside Winnipeg) ........ 25.00 
Quebec (roughly) .............. 23.00 
Prince Edward Island : 

(Ge 23.00 


Eight of the provinces can actually 
be said to have a Pension Plan. Al- 
berta, has only a contributory in- 
digents’ allowance. 

This drastic statement is borne out 
by examination of the various pro- 
vincial schemes, taking them in the 
above order. 

Saskatchewan: The superanuation al- 
lowance consists of annuity pension 
based upon the amount contributed | 
by the teacher and of a service pen- 
sion based upon the number of years 
taught in the province. 

Mr. A.B.C. retired at the age of 

67 after 30 years service in the 

province and now receives a pension 

of $683.73 per year. 
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Miss J.K.L. retired at the age of 
69 after 25 years service in the 
province and now receives a pension 
of $615.15 per year. 

Ontario: After 39 years service the 
allowance is equal to. one-sixtieth 
of annual salary averaged for all 
the years during which he has con- 
tributed, multiplied by the number 
of full years taught. For shorter 
service than 39 years the “actuarial 
equivalent” is calculated and paid. 


During 1944 the annual pensions 
paid under this: plan ranged from 
less than- $300 to over $1200. 

Nova Scotia: “Annual pension .. . 
shall be three times the annual 
amount of the Provincial aid he or 
she was entitled to receive imme- 
diately before retiring.” 

As noted above, the pension aver- 
ages $48.19 a month; particulars as 
to the spread (indicating the opti- 
mum provisions) are not available. 

British Columbia: The retiring allow- 
ance is two-fold: a service pension 
paid for by public contribution and 
an annuity bought by the teacher’s 
contributions. Optional types of 
allowances are offered, e.g. single 
life; joint life and last survivor; 
five years (or ten years) guaran- 


Single life pensions in force as 
at December 1943 range from $4.17 
to $85.40 per month. 


New Brunswick: “An annual pension 
of an amount equal to three-fifths 
of the annual salary of the pension- 
er during the last five years pre- 
ceding retirement.” This is provided 
for in a new act of 1944; under 
this legislation the maximum pen- 
sion will be $1200 and the minimum 
$360 per year. 

Alberta: The stop-gap plan adopted in 
1939 to give relief to aged teachers 
who could not otherwise afford to 
retire is still in operation, namely 
a flat rate pension of $30 per month 
(formerly $25). 
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Manitoba: Winnipeg teachers have a 
scheme of their own. The provincial 
scheme is based on a formula too 
lengthy to quote, the upshot of 
which is that in February 1945, 94 
pensioners were receiving amounts 
as follows: 


59 were receiving up to $300 per 


year. 

14 were receiving $300 to $400 
per year. 

15 were receiving $400 to $600 
per year, 

6 were receiving $600 to $1000 
per year. 

Quebec: “The pension . . . shall be 


fixed at the sum obtained by multi- 
plying two one-hundreths of his an- 
nual salary for the ten years during 
which his salary was the highest, by 
the number of years he taught up 
to thirty-five years.” In general 
that means for teachers retiring at 
the age-limit a pension equal to 70 
per cent of their salary on retire- 
ment. The minimum pension is $250. 

As at March 1945 the distribu- 
tion of 1374 pensioners was as fol- 
lows: 

721 were receiving $300 or less. 
109 were receiving $301 to $499. 
115 were receiving $500 to $699. 
127 were receiving $700 to $899. 
77 were receiving $900 to $1099. 
225 were receiving more than 
$1100. 

An evil feature of this scheme is, 
of course, that the spread is too 
great between those who have al- 
ways lived in penury and those who 
have always lived in comfort. The 
available statistics would indicate 
that the total amount paid to the 
19 most favored pensioners is equal 
to the amount paid to the 200 least- 
favored. 


Prince Edward Island: “The super- 


annuation allowance . . . shall be 
calculated upon the average yearly 
salary during the five consecutive 
years of highest salary . . . and 
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shall be one-sixtieth part of such 
salary multiplied by the total num- 
ber of his years of actual service. . 
up to forty years.” 
With certain exceptions, the mini- 
mum is set at $365 and the maxi- 
mum at $1000. 
Nine out of twenty pensioners as 
at March 1945 received $300 or less, 
while five receive more'than $500. 
Why are we kept in the Doghouse? 
It is quite evident from the above 
synopsis that the pension provisions 
in Alberta are the shoddiest and most 
penurious in all of Canada. Go 
through them carefully again and you 
can see that in every province except 
Alberta it is possible for the teacher 
who gives a life-time of service and 
attains some degree of responsibility 
to receive quite substantial benefits 
over and above those available to all 
aged persons through the national 
Old-Age Pensions. The Old-Age Pen- 
sion should be kept in mind at this 
point. It is non-contributory so far as 
the pensioner is concerned, and un- 
trammelled by any question as to how 
many years of socially useful toil the 
pensioner may have given to the 
world. He merely has to be 70 and 
poor. 

As the Alberta Pension Scheme now 
stands is amounts roughly to this: 


The low-paid teacher is forced to 
give up his job at age 65 and exist on 
a pittance of $30 a month towards 
which he has paid regular contribu- 
tions. If there were no Teachers’ Pen- 
sions he could go on for years longer, 
retire at age 70 and receive a compar- 
able pittance as old age pension with- 
out having made any contributions at 
all. 


The higher-paid teacher contributes 
compulsorily as much as $120 a year 
over a long period of years, and is 
forced to retire at age 65. The 
amount taken from him could other- 
wise have been invested in revenue- 
earning property which would not 
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only help to keep him on retirement, 
but would remain as estate for his 
widow and family upon his death. As 
it is, he receives from it a princely in- 
come of $360 per year for the two or 
three years which remain as his nor- 
mal allotment of life, and nothing re- 
mains to his estate. 

The thing is, of course, a colossal 
mockery as it stands. As a transient 
arrangement during the infancy of 
the Alberta Superannuation Plan it 
was tolerable because a number of 
aged teachers had to be helped in spite 
of their having had little or no part 
in building up the resources out of 
which pensions were to be paid. But 
it cannot be allowed to degenerate into 
a cynical confidence trick. 

We teachers are paying, and paying 
substantial sums, into the Pensions 
Scheme. We are entitled therefore to 
pensions much more generous than in- 
digent allowances or old-age pen- 
sions. Otherwise we are merely help- 
ing the Provincial and Dominion Gov- 
ernments to finance its obligations un- 
der the national Old Age Pensions Act 
of 1927, and giving up our freedom to 
teach after age 65 without any com- 
pensation for doing so. 

The question is, How long are we 
going to be suckers? 


Science Briefs 


Natural grown cotton with brown 
and green tints has been grown. Other 
natural colors are in prospect. 

* * * 

Nylon pup-tents are used by Amer- 

ican soldiers in the tropics. 
* ok * 

Broccoli leaves fed to chickens in- 

crease chicken meat vitamin content. 
* * Bg : 

Aluminum and magnesium look so 
much alike that by appearance they 
are scarcely distinguishable (Com- 
pare molecular weight). 

* * 


Vitamin C is ascorbic acid. 
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The Killam Divisional Board is the 
first to adopt a salary schedule based 
on the $1100 minimum. 


A comparatively satisfactory sched- 
ule has been negotiated in the Stettler 
Division and the initial salaries are 
as follows: 

1. Initial salary to an appointee 
possessing a Permanent Second 
Class Certificate or a War Emer- 
gency Certificate—$1100.00. 


2. Initial salary to an appointee 
possessing an Interim Elementary 
and Intermediate School Certifi- 
cate—$1150.00. 

3. Initial salary to an appointee 
possessing a Permanent Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate Certificate, 
or one of higher grade—$1200.00. 

4. Initial salary to an appointee 
possessing a Permanent Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate Certificate 
_ and three or more years of experi- 


ence immediately preceding en- 
gagement with the Board— 
$1250.00. 


5. Initial salary to an appointee hold- 
ing only a Letter of Authority— 
$1050.00. 


A satisfactory feature of this 
schedule are the service increments 
of $50, $75, $100, $100, and $50 for 
each additional year up to a maximum 
of $1650. 


Although Pembina starts with a 
basic minimum of $1,000, the incre- 
ments are generally adequate as fol- 
lows: $50, $50, $60, $70, $80, $90, 
$100—maximum $1500. Pembina also 
gives good recognition for special 
qualifications; for example, B.A., 
B.Ed,. or B.Se., $225; combined de- 
gree, B.A., B.Ed., or B.Sc., B.Ed., 
$300; Master’s degree, an additional 
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SALARY SCHEDULES RECENTLY 
NEGOTIATED 


$75; for High School Certificate, an 
additional $50; special allowance for 
certificates in Physical Education, 
Dramatics, Art, etc. 


The basic minimum salary for the 
Camrose Division is $1050 with an- 
nual increments of $50, $75, $75, 
$100, $100, $100—maximum $1550. 


The Wetaskiwin schedule provides 
for a basic minimum salary of $1050 
with seven increments as follows: $50, 
$75, $75, $75, $75, $75, $75—maximum 
$1550. 


Although not advised as to its for- 
mal adoption, the Board of the Fair- 
view School District No. 4838 has 
made the following offer to the teach- 
ers: basic minimum salaries, $1100 
and $1200 for Elementary and Inter- 
mediate teachers respectively with 
maximum of $1500 and $1600. Experi- 
ence (a) with the Board $100, $50, 
$50, $50, $50, $50, $50, (b) under 
other Boards—limit of 5 increments 
immediately preceding appointment. 
Additional Allowances: University 
Degree, $100 and Special Certificates, 
$25. Principal, $50 per room, exclu- 
sive of his own. 


We are receiving letters from all 
parts of the Province, requesting 
copies of salary schedules recently 
negotiated by boards and teachers. 
Only five Divisional Locals have yet 
reported and until we receive further 
information in this respect, it will be 
impossible to send out statistics; how- 
ever, it is hoped that the above will be 
of some assistance to teachers in 
their negotiations. 

We would also appreciate receiv- 
ing copies of schedules recently adop- 
ted by towns and villages not in the 
Divisions. 
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An Open Letter About Education 


Addressed by the Canadian School Trustees’ Association 
and The Canadian Teachers’ Association 


To All Candidates in the Federal Election: 


VERY citizen is a citizen of Can- 

ada—not of a municipality or a 
province but of his country, Canada. 
His qualities as a citizen, his phy- 
sique, his wealth, his trained skill are 
the resources which must avail to 
build up Canada in time of peace and 
to save her in the crisis of war. 


It follows, therefore, that the Dom- 
inion of Canada cannot afford to be 
indifferent to Education which is prin- 
cipally the preparation of our chil- 
dren for loyal and efficient citizenship. 
And Canada cannot be indifferent to 
the grave deficiencies and disabilities 
under which Education in Canada is 
administered today. 

There is no lack of precedent for 
financial “intervention” by the Dom- 
inion in the provinces’ educational 
services: 

In 1912, the Dominion Government 
voted $10,000,000 for advancement of 
agriculture, a part of which was set 
apart for general rural agricultural 
training. 

In 1919, the Dominion Government 
voted $10,000,000 for technical edu- 
cation in Canada; this sum was used 
by provinces and urban centres in pro- 
viding technical schools and institutes. 

In the late depression years, the 
Dominion Government in joint spon- 
sorship with the Provincial Govern- 
ments set up Youth Training pro- 
grams and schools throughout Can- 
ada. 

Under the spur of wartime neces- 
sity the Dominion Government set up 
pre-enlistment schools throughout 
Canada to make good the educational 
deficiencies of R.C.A.F. recruits. 

1. The Provinces of Canada are 
very unequal in actual wealth, in 
usable resources and in the number 
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of children (per 1000 adults) requir- 
ing education. Consequently the rev- 
enues devoted to education vary from 
$26.50 in Quebec and the Maritimes to 
$53.25 in Ontario and B. C., per child 
5 to 19 years old. This is not a pio- 
neering condition; impoverished edu- 
cation is most prevalent in the oldest 
parts of the Dominion. 


We believe, with the Canada 
and Newfoundland Education 
Association, that the only way 
to revitalize and modernize edu- 
cation in the backward areas of 


Canada is by giving Dominion 
financial aid to the provinces 
which cannot maintain modern 
school services out of their own 
resources. 





2. Over great areas of Canada the 
standard of instruction is very low 
because remuneration is at or below 
the wage of casual labor. In 1941, 
35,000 out of 70,000 Canadian teach- 


- ers earned less than $782 ($15.04 per 


week) ; and 17,500 of these earned\less 
than $537 ($10.05 per week). The in- 
cidence of such underpaid, inferior 
service falls largely upon rural 
schools and rural children. 


We believe that this deplorable 
state of public instruction which 
has prevailed in spite of pro- 
longed struggle and effort by 
administration, trustee and 
teacher organizations, will have 


to be remedied by Dominion 
Grants either to the general 
support of provincial education, 
or to the specific work of 
teacher-training, or both. 





3. It is notorious that over large 
areas of Canada (chiefly but not ex- 
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clusively rural areas) the school 
buildings are dilapidated, ill-lighted 
and without water or conveniences. 
The total effect of such conditions 
over the years upon the health, 
spirits and ambitions of countless Ca- 
nadian children cannot be estimated. 


During the 1930’s the U.S.A. Fed- 
eral Government spent over $500,000,- 
000 upon school buildings and grounds 
under the P. W. A. and recent legisla- 
tion in Great Britain calls for na- 
tional aid to school construction on an 
equally grand scale. 


We believe that no finer outlet 
for postwar public works em- 
ployment can be offered than the 
provision of modern school 
buildings (adequate to all tech- 


nical, vocational, adult and 
other training needs) for the 
thousands of Canadian commun- 
ities which are without them to- 
day. 


4. Before the war, the need for ex- 
tending technical, agricultural and 
other pre-vocational training to all 
the children of all the people was be- 
coming generally known. During the 
war, technological advance has been 
almost breath-taking in speed; the de- 
struction of physical wealth and agri- 
cultural production over vast war- 
areas has created a new, urgent de- 
mand for trained technicians and 
Canadian people outside the cities 
are demanding for their children a 
training equal to the demands of the 
age. 


We believe that the extension of 
technical, agricultural and other 
training to the rural areas of 
Canada, (and adequate provi- 
sion of such facilities in the 


cities) requires a large expan- 
sion of the provisions made by 
the Dominion Government in 
1912 and 1919. 











5. The lack of physical training and 
practical health instruction in Cana- 
dian schools generally must be seen 
to be believed. It is due to various 
causes—the prevalence of teachers in- 
adequatelly trained; inadequacy of 
school grounds and indoor floor 
space, lack of sanitation, lack of 
games equipment. The movement in- 
itiated under The National Physical 
Fitness Act commands the enthusi- 
astic support of our organizations. 


We believe that, within the 
scope of The National Physical 
Fitness Act, and as part of the 
program of School Construction 
proposed in (3) above, the Dom- 


inion can and by all means 
should expand tenfold its con- 
tribution to the health and phys- 
ical welfare of its young citi- 
zens. 


6. In 1948 the Canada and New- 
foundland Education Association was 
invited by Dr. F. Cyril James, Chair- 
man of the Dominion Government’s 


Advisory Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, to survey the Canadian educa- 


‘tional scene and to make a report with 


recommendations to be included in a 
postwar reconstruction plan. 


This most authoritative national 
body made the sober, deliberate pro- 
nouncement that the annual Canadian 
expenditure on education which was 
$146,000,000 in 1941 would have to be 
increased by an additional $144,000,- 
000 PLUS a capital expenditure on 
new buildings of $59,000,000 (totaling 
in amount approximately Canada’s 
present war costs for but ten days) in 
order to supply the funds needed for 
a very moderate practicable advance 
in education quite in keeping with the 
aspirations of the Canadian people. 
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Our two national organizations 
endorse unreservedly this- rec- 
ommendation of the C. N. E. A. 
We know from experience that 
such an expansion is generally 
beyond the resources of the pro- 
vincial taxation field; and we 
believe that its realization will 
have to be brought about by 
Federal Grants in aid of Edu- 
cation. 





Leader of the Opposition. 


“The ability to pay affects the 
whole problem of equal oppor- 
tunity. The answer lies in fed- 
eral aid for education, with due 
safeguards to ensure continued 
provincial autonomy.” 

—Mr. Gordon Graydon, M.P. 





National Leader of the Co-operative 


Commonwealth Federation. 


“All this, it seems to me, is a 
recognition on the part of the 
nation through its national Par- 
liament, that education is a mat- 
ter of concern for Canada as a 
whole; not for a community or a 
Province only. And next, and 
equally important, there is im- 
plied the recognition that the re- 
sources of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments are insufficient to un- 
dertake all educational activ- 
ities that modern requirements 
of peace and war demand.” 
—Mr. M. J. Coldwell, M.P. 





Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Prime Minister. 


“But the constitution doés not 
prevent the federal government 
from giving substantial assist- 
ance to education. Direct assist- 
ance might be given in different 

ways.” 
—Mr. Brooke Claxton, K.C., 
M.-P. 
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Former Minister of Education, 





Alberta; now National Leader of 
Social.Credit Party. 


“In Canada there are wide vari- 
ations in the ability of the Prov- 
inces to provide education for 
their children. Equality of edu- 
cational opportunity is desirable 
and, therefore, substantial fed- 


eral grants should be made to 
the Provinces on a weighted 
basis, but without any sacrifices 
whatsoever of Provincial au- 
tonomy in this field.” 

° —Mr. Solon E. Low. 





We therefore submit to you as a 
- prospective member of the House of 


Commons the following questions: 


1. 


IN GENERAL, are you in favor 
of direct grants to Provincial Gov- 
ernments, earmarked for element- 
ary and secondary Education? 
ddeeado-cmpepban Yes or No. 


Are you in favor of Dominion 
Government grants for raising the 
quality of public instruction 
through increased remuneration 
and improved training of Teach- 
RN gat IEC te AR item Yes or No. 


Are you in favor of spending Dom- 
inion funds upon a program of 
school construction and school e- 
quipment throughout Canada? 


Are you in favor of expansion of 
Dominion Grants for technical and 
agricultural education in the Prov- 


ET cl .snattamtinnt Yes or No. 


Are you in favor of continuing 
and expanding the provisions un- 
der the National Physical Fitness 
Act for raising the standard of 
physical and health instruction in 
all the schools of Canada? 


wah BiicaaMibed Yes or No. 
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Clubs and the Extra-Curriculum 





By E. A. Townsend, B.A., L.R.S.M. 
Hillhurst High School, Calgary 


XTRA-CURRICULAR activities 

are those legitimate activities not 
provided for in the curriculum. They 
are legitimate if opportunity is pres- 
ent for purposeful activity, for inten- 
sity of interest, for conscious choice, 
for the highest available motives to 
be utilized, for an increase of the 
range of activities, for the co-oper- 
ation of ever widening groups, and 
for the study of human nature and 
our social institutions. 

The objectives of the extra-curricu- 
lum tend to be indefinite since social 
values are hard to measure. The fol- 
lowing five objectives are rather all- 
inclusive: ; 
(a) to prepare the pupils for citizen- 
ship; 
to develop independence, initia- 
tive, responsibility, leadership, co- 
operation, and other desirable 
qualities ; 
to promote a better attitude to- 
wards school; 
to broaden the pupil’s interests 
and develop their abilities; 

(e) to assist in guidance activities.* 

The school capitalizes through the 
extra-curriculum on the natural in- 
terests and energies of the students. 
In the more formal subjects of in- 
struction we attempt to create natural 
situations. The “Whaa-whoo”, “hip- 
hip-hooray” or early progressive 
school of education went overboard 
for natural situations. In the extra- 
curriculum we have them, and they 
occur in two main forms, the sports 
life of the student and clubs and so- 
cieties. 

In surveying the topic at the Junior 
High School level in Calgary, personal 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


*Odell, C. W., The pygenteey School, 


Garrord Press, N.Y., 19 
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observation was combined with a brief 
on teacher load presented to the 
School Board (June 1944) by a com- 
mittee of the local A.T.A. Three 
major problems were evident: 

(a) Child interest and Teacher capa- 

bility; 
(b) Teacher load; 
(c) Equipment and Financing. 


In order to gather some facts re 
these problems, a short questionnaire 
was sent to the Junior High School 
principals. The total staff reported 
was 80, the total number of clubs 84. 
Four principals sponsor no club, 68 
teachers sponsor one club and 8 
teachers sponsor two clubs. 


In most cases teachers select the 
club they sponsor, that is, from 
60 to 75 per cent of the cases, but the 
range is from three schools in which 
all the teachers choose their club, to 
one school where no teacher makes 
any selection. Pupil selection, how- 
ever, could lead to poorer clubs since 
the sponsor needs a background in the 
club activity. 


In response to the question, “What 
do you do with students who don’t 
wish to join any club?” it was found 
that one school runs a library club, 
two schools run reading clubs, 3 
schools operate study clubs and in 
3 schools all the pupils are placed by 
the principal, all pupils either belong 
to or are urged to belong to clubs; 
thus there is a measure of pressure 
exerted. In one school a heterogeneous 
club is operated with a varied pro- 
gram. The success of such a club 
would depend entirely on the ability 
of the sponsor. 


In the matter of teacher training, 
48 of the 80 teachers are qualified by 
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some interest or training. Specifically, 
30 teachers are qualified through an 
interest or a hobby, and 18 teachers 
have taken course work. Generally 
speaking, then, a definite attempt is 


_ made to find the child’s interests and 


in most cases the teachers are suited 
to the type of work they are asked to 
perform. 


The matter of teacher load is not so 
simple. Fifty-three of the clubs are 
conducted entirely outside of school 
time and twenty-one are conducted 
partly within and partly outside of 
school time. This takes no account of 
the time spent with executives or 
sponsor: preparation. 


The only solution advanced at the 
present time is increasing the size of 
the staff. This implies that we accept 
the fact that if our load is cut slight- 
ly, we are content to work on our 
present salary schedule. The only 
feasible scheme, of course, is to raise 
the present salary level so that more 
teachers would feel that they are paid 
for their efforts; also to spread the 
load by operating on a six-day time- 
table. Working on a five-day week the 
time-table requires six days to com- 
plete; then it is repeated. This would 
cut into the time devoted to major 
subjects (5 one-hour periods in 6 
days) but it would give the needed ex- 
tra time to devote to education for 
living. 

In most cases no special equipment 
is provided by the Calgary School 
Board. The building as it is, is used, 
supplemented by the efforts of the 
teachers and students. The local A.T. 
A. Committee on Load, previously re- 
ferred to, suggested that funds should 
be provided by the board. Equipment, 
yes, but funds, no, since public funds 
must be spent by persons who are di- 
rectly responsible to the public. 


Student reaction to clubs is inter- 
esting. A questionnaire was admin- 
istered to the Grades VIII and IX 
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pupils by the service club of a Cal- 
gary Junior High School, the Hi-Y. 
Of the 193 students, 87% thought 
that the clubs were useful, 75% liked 
the club to which they belonged and 
when asked why they liked it, their 
answers emphasized the importance 
of the skills learned. 88% thought 
the club executive conducted the meet- 
ings in a satisfactory manner; 65% 
thought that their club should meet 
more often than once in two weeks 
while the 35% who answered neg- 
atively indicated that they were 
aware of their present school load and 
also of: the time-table readjustment 
which would be necessary. Only 31% 
of the students favored club meeting 
periods continuing until a suitable 
breaking point was reached (i.e. in- 
terest should be the determinant) ; 
46% indicated that their club gave 
them some practice in parliamentary 
procedure; 48% that the club activi- 
ties helped them to get along better 
with other people; 47% thought that 
their clubs gave them worth-while in- 
formation; 34% that the club helped 
to promote school spirit. Of the 103 
Grade IX pupils, 24% indicated that 
their club activities had led them to 
develop a hobby along the suggested 
lines; but 47% indicated that al- 
though they had not continued the ac- 
tivity as a hobby they were still in- 
terested in the activity. Hence, the 
clubs of this school were providing 
orientation to the world of work and 
recreation. 


Subsequent discussions on the topic 
led to a few additional valuable ob- 
servations: 


(a) Part of the teachers’ load re 
clubs could be carried through in- - 
terested, qualified persons in the 
community sponsoring a club; 


(b) Attempted impositions of the ex- 
tra-curriculum by the administra- 
tion, on the staff or students, is a 
mistake; 
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(c) The extra-curriculum should 


(d 


(e) 


grow in response to a felt need; 


) It is essential to start from the 
point where the staff and stu- 
dents now find themselves in or- 
der to evolve and work towards 
the objectives through discus- 
sion; 

Credit for extra-curricular activi- 
ties has a tendency to lower 


school standards. It has also been 
suggested that not all students 
should participate in clubs since 
a lack of interest, too great a 
load, or part time employment 
may result in imposed clubs be- 
ing burdensome and therefore a 
failure. 


In conclusion it is submitted that 


our schools are justified if they lead 


to 


useful skills, or give training in 


citizenship, or, if they lead to a carry- 






over as a hobby or an interest. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 


University of Alberta 


Socratic Method in Germany 


War Correspondent Raymond Da- 
niell, in describing a tour of captured 
Cologne, reports his findings as fol- 
lows: 


“In a discussion on the problem 
of reopening schools and re-educa- 
ting German youth, it developed 
that neither buildings nor text- 
books were available. But an Allied 
Military Government official said 
that for the time being he thought 
that that would not matter. If he 
had his way, he said, he would 
gather the children together and 
adopt the Socratic method of taking 
them on excursions to ruined cities, 


hospitals and cemeteries of battle- 
fields, explaining to them that they 
were viewing the fruit of militar- 
ism and aggression.” 





Edmonton, Alberta 





LODGING DURING SUMMER 
SESSION, 1945 


Standard University Rates 





MAKE APPLICATIONS TO: 


The Rector, 
St. Joseph’s College, 
University Campus, 
Edmonton. 
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Excerpts from the March-April G.T.F. Newsletter . 


Salaries in Montreal 

The teachers under the Montreal 
Catholic School Commission received 
a favourable decision from a joint 
board of arbitration which was ap- 
pointed last autumn to settle the ques- 
tion of salaries. The Board’s decision 
was unanimous and the teachers have 
been granted practically everything 
they requested. The new scale of sal- 
aries, effective September 1, 1944, is 
as follows: 

Men: 1st to 7th year: single man, 
minimum $1,200: married man, mini- 
mum $1,500, with an annual incre- 
ment of $125. The maximum is $2,900. 

Complementary Classes — Junior 
high; annual increment $125 up to a 
maximum of $3,200. 

Superior Classes — Senior high; 
annual increment $125 up to a maxi- 
mum of $3,500. 

Assistant principals: annual incre- 
ment $125 up to a maximum of 
$3,500; Junior high, annual incre- 
ment $125 up to a maximum of 
$3,600; Senior high, annual increment 
$125 up to a maximum of $3,800. 

Principals: annual increment $125 
up to a maximum of $3,700; Junior 
high, annual increment $125 up to a 
maximum of $3,800; Senior high, an- 
nual increment $125 up to a maxi- 
mum of $4,000. 

Women — Elementary: Minimum 
$1,000, with annual increment of $50 
until $1,200 is reached, and $100 after 
reaching $1,200, with a maximum of 
$2,000. 

Complementary—Junior high, an- 
nual increment $100 up to a maximum 
of $2,200. 

Superior—Senior high, annual in- 
crement $100 up to a maximum of 
$2,400. 

Assistant Principals—Elementary, 
Annual increment $100 up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,400; Junior high, annual 
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increment $100 up to a maximum of 
$2,500; Senior high, annual incre- 
ment $100 up to a maximum of $2,700. 
Principals—Elementary: annual in- 
crement $100 up to a maximum of 
$2,700; Junior high, annual incre- 
ment $100 up to a maximum of $2,- 
800; Senior high, annual increment 
$100 up to a maximum of $3,000. 


Freeze Order 

Word has been received from the 
Department of Labour in Ottawa that 
the Administration Board of National 
Selective Service.has decided to re- 
move the freeze order on teachers, 
effective September 1, 1945. Depart- 
ments of Education have been notified 
of this decision. 


Canadian Education Week Film 

To. publicize the achievements of: 
Canadian Education, the National 
Film Board has consented to produce 
a short film on education which will 
be released to the theatres across 
Canada during Education Week, No- 
vember 11-17. This film, entitled “Bet- 
ter Education—Better Canada”, is 
being sponsored by the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. 

The preliminary arrangements for 
the film were completed by the Edu- 
cation Week Committee of the Que- 
bee Provincial Association of Protes- 
tant Teachers, who were delegated by 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation to 
undertake this work. 


Automatic Membership 

The charter of the Provincial As- 
sociation of Protestant Teachers of 
Quebec has been amended by the Leg- 
islative Assembly and Council in such - 
a manner that the Protestant teachers 
of the province have automatic mem- 
bership. The fees for the Association 
are to be collected by the School 
Boards and forwarded to the Treas- 
urer of the Association in the month 
of November each year. 
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THREE MILE BEND 
KERRY WOOD 


“Near every city or settlement located alongside a river 
there is a favourite Bend where people go for picnics, to 
swim, or to try an optimistic hook for fish. Three Mile 
Bend is such a place, down stream from our town (Red 
Deer, Alberta) and near enough for walks or an evening 
car ride, yet far enough from humans to make it a safe 
rendezvous for the wary creatures of the wildwood. The 
Bend is just below the noisily singing Blue Rapids .. .” 


Here then is romance. History crowds in, with explorer 
and voyageur, but mostly it is a world of beautiful and 
wild life that makes of this charmed and wonderful strip 
of wood and water a place of endless adventure and en- 
chantment. Yet laughter is always breaking through. 
This is a happy book, even a boisterously jolly book. 
Kerry Wood has obviously started something he must go 
on and finish in other books. There are twelve drawings 
by Hugh Weatherby that are exactly right. 


$2.50 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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Report of the Board of Administrators, Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund, 


Delivered to the 


Annual General Meeting 


The Board of Administrators of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund begs to 
submit for consideration of the mem- 
bers of your Association a report on 
its activities for the year 1944-45. 


In October, 1944 the Hon. Alfred J. 
Hooke found it necessary to resign as 
a member of the Board of Administra- 
tors, and the Hon. R. Earl Ansley, 
Minister of Education, took his place. 


R. J. Gaunt has continued to act as 
Chairman of the Board, and A. E. 
Rosborough as Vice-Chairman. A. E. 
Rosborough also has continued as 
Chairman of the Actuarial Commit- 
tee and C. O. Hicks as Chairman of 
the Investment Committee. Dr. Percy 
H. Sprague has continued to act as 
Medical Referee and C. W. Clement, 
K.C. as Legal Adviser. The General 
Secretary of the A.T.A., J. W. Bar- 
nett, has continued to act as (honor- 
ary) Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Board. 

Regular meetings of the Board have 
been held throughout the past year. 

The financial statement of the Pro- 
vincial Auditor for the year ended 
August 31st, 1944 is given at the 
end of this article. 


Actuarial Survey 

The Board’s Actuary, Dr. L. A. H. 
Warren, F.C.A.S., F.A.LA., F.A.S.A., 
is engaged in making a complete actu- 
arial survey of the scheme now in 
effect and also is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of giving an estimate of 
what would be involved by way of 
teacher and government contributions 
if and when the new proposed scheme 
adopted at the last Annual General 
Meeting of the Association is put into 
effect. 

It might be remarked here that 
there are a number of teachers who 
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have not yet furnished the Board of 
Administrators with a statement of 
service and proof of age. It is of the 
utmost importance that the records 
used in the actuarial survey be as 
nearly complete as possible, and the 
co-operation of all teachers is urgent- 
ly requested. Any assistance the A.T. 
A. Locals may give us in this matter 
will be appreciated. 


Recommendations of 1944 


A.G.M. 

(1) The Board of Administrators 
is sorry to have to report it appears 
unlikely that legislative action with 
respect to the proposed new pensions 
scheme may be taken during the pres- 
ent (1945) session of the Legislature. 

(2) The Board of Administrators is 
able to report that steps have been 
taken to amend The Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund Act so as to provide 
that the one-half per cent contribu- 
tion apply to all school boards 
throughout the Province. 

(3) It has been noted that \the 
teachers of Alberta have requested 
every five years a statement covering 
their contribution to The Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund. In conformity with 
the desire of the teachers, statements 
are being prepared and will be sent 
out within the near future. 


Amendments to By-laws 
During the past year approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
was given to an amendment to By-law 
4 (1) B, the amended section of which 
now reads as follows: 

“No such pension shall be grant- 
ed unless application therefor has 
been received by the Board within 
two years from the termination of 
the applicant’s service under his 
last teaching engagement: provided 
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that where the illness with respect 
to which the application is made is 
mental, the period dwring which the 
applicant is a patient under The 
Mental Diseases Act shall be ex- 
cluded in computing the time within 
which the application shall be re- 
ceived by the Board. Any teacher 
applying for or in receipt of such a 


Dominion of Canada 
Province of Alberta 
Province of Alberta : (Paet due) 
Province of Alberta 
(Lethbridge Northern) 


Province of Saskatchewan ................. 
CRE AE TORMOIIIIRD q...-.---.02s.020esafepsorere--- 
- City "on, Galpary 282s! 32 os... 


City of Medicine Hat 


CI ce 
Edmonton School District ................... 








pension shall, when required by the 
Board, submit himself’ for exam- 
ination to a duly qualified medical 
practitioner nominated by the 
_ Board,” 






Investments 
The funds are invested in the fol- 
lowing securities as at the present 
date: 


Par Value Book Value 

sia $ 493,000.00 $ 492,241.11 
site 186,000.00 135,717.70 
45,437.85 36,573.66 
23,000.00 22,655.00 

nist 138,000.00 128,661.87 
ou 217,000.00 213,512.30 
aottt 92,626.61 90,831.96 
eek 6,000.00 6,248.02 
ae 50,000.00 50,000.00 
te 52,000.00 58, 975.55 
$1,303,064.46 $1,230,417.17 


A summary. of these investments shows the following percentages: 


Par Value 
WGrniniow 82 ss $ 493,000.00 (38%) 
Provingidl 9)... c1cle2.:.. 
Mandate | cis 6-3 s.-ee ees 
$1,303,064.46 
Pensioners 


The pensions being paid at present 
are as follows: 
98 at the maximum of $30.00 a month 
(inelusive 4 disability pensions) 
1 disability pension of $27.60 month 
1 disability pension of $25.00 month 
9 disability pensions of $24.00 month 
1 partial pension of $23.16 a month 
1 partial pension of $20.40 a month 
1 disability pension of $20.00 month 
This gives a monthly total of 
cheques issued of $3,272.16, half of 
which is paid from the Fund, and half 


392, 437.85 (30%) 
417,626.61 (32%) 


Book Value 

$ 492,241.11 (40%) 
323,608.23 (26%) 
414,567.83 (34%) 


$1,230,417.17 


paid by the Provincial Government. 

In addition, nine former pensioners 
are now employed in teaching, with 
their pensions suspended during the 
period of employment. Two pensioners 
died during the past year. 


Yours very truly, 
Board of Administrators, Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund. 
R. J. Gaunt, Chairman. 
A. E. Rosborough, Vice-Chairman. 


R. E. Ansley, C. O. Hicks, J. W. 
Barnett, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Copy of the Audit Report and Financial Statements 


December 6, 1944. 

The Chairman, 
Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

I have audited the books and rec- 
ords of the Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, for the 
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year ended August 31, 1944. The fol- 
lowing report and attached state- 
ments are submitted for your infor- 


mation: 
Statement Particulars 
A Balance Sheet 
B Statement of Operations 
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Statement of Operations 


Teachers’ contributions received 
during the year amounted to $216,- 
655.87 and have been credited to the 
general and reserve accounts in ac- 
cordance with Section 5, Subsection 2, 
of The Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Act. In addition there were contribu- 
tions of approximately $18,900.00 due 
at August 31, 1944 which have not 
been taken into revenue. 


Contributions received from school 
boards amounted to $17,375.49 and 
have been credited to the reserve ac- 
count in accordance with Section 7, 
Subsection 4 of The Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund Act. Outstanding contri- 
butions at August 31, 1944 amounted 
to approximately $1,500.00 and have 
not been taken into revenue. 


Earnings of the fund for the year 
amounted to $45,531.50 and have been 
credited to the general and reserve ac- 
counts in accordance with a resolution 
of the Board. Interest on Province of 
Alberta debentures was received at 
the reduced rates tendered by the 
Province. 


All pension payments have resulted 
from the award of pensions on a non- 
contributory basis and have, there- 
fore, been charged against the reserve 
account. 


Balance Sheet 


In addition to the contributions re- 
ceivable shown in the Balance Sheet 
there was approximately $20,400.00 
due from the Department of Educa- 
tion and various school boards for de- 
ductions from teachers’ salaries and 
the contributions required under Sec- 
tion 7, Subsection 1, of The Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Act. 


Investments in Province of Alberta 
debentures and past due debentures 
are shown in the Balance Sheet at 
cost, all other investments are shown 
at cost plus amortization of premium 
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or discount. Purchases of securities 
during the period under review in- 
cluded Province of Alberta past due 
debentures of a par value of $6,700. 
Securities are held in safekeeping un- 
der the joint custody of two officials 
of the Board and were verified by ac- 
tual examination. 


The Balance Sheet does not show 
the liability in respect of the capital- 
ized value of the pensions awarded. 
As previously reported, the necessary 
amounts should be transferred to a 
pension reserve account to record this 
liability. 

The Fund is not on an actuarial 
basis and no information is available 
to determine if contributions will be 
sufficient to meet requirements as 
they become due. 


Subject to the foregoing remarks, 
I certify that, in my opinion, the at- 
tached Balance Sheet is properly 
drawn up so as to show the true fi- 
nancial position of the Board of Ad- 
ministrators, Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, as at August 31, 1944, accord- 
ing to information and explanations 
given to me and as shown by the books 
of the Fund, and the accompanying 
Statement of Operations correctly 
summarizes the transactions for the 
year ended at that date. 


(Sgd.) C. K. Huckvale, C.A. 
Provincial Auditor. 


S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 


OPTOMETRIST 


116a 8th Ave. E. 


Calgary, Alta. 
Phone M2684 
In the Chauncey Jewellery Store 


















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Board of Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Statement A 


Balance Sheet as at August 31, 1944 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in bank: 


Amn CON IN ne Ld accceowcesncine $ 10.72 
Imperial Bank of Canada .....................-.-------4 x 50,874.01 































50,884.73 
Contributions receivable, Province of Alberta .. 1,452.08 
Accrued interest, not due ................2...:c-ecc-eceeee 12,105.05 
Investments in bonds and debentures ................ 1,034,533.82 
Par Value Book Value 
Dominion of Canada ............ $ 413,000.00 $ 412,241.11 
Province of Alberta ............ 180,000.00 130,225.20 
Prov. of Alberta past due .... 22,600.00 16,750.00 
Province of Saskatchewan .. 113,000.00 105,061.87 
City of Edmonton ................ 255,500.00 250,983.25 
City of Calgary .................. 64,526.61 59,048.82 
City of Medicine Hat .......... 6,000.00 6,248.02 
Edmonton School District.... 52,000.00 58,975.55 
$1,106,626.61 $1,034,533.82 
Prepaid expense: 
Stationery and postage on hand .....................- 282.87 
I a ac etaceaets 92.09 
374.96 
Equipment: 
Office furniture and equipment ...................... 694.89 
Less: Reserve for depreciation ...................... 278.00 
416.89 
$1,699,767.53 
LIABILITIES : 
Retirement fund reserve: 
Mim UN ions so sch ees tsi ceereecerennee 883,023.77 
I eats 216,743.76 
$1,099,767.53 
Statement B 
Statement of Operations for the Year Ended August 31, 1944 
General Reserve 
Account Account Total 
e Ret. Fund as at Sep. 1, 1948 $ 685,518.40 $ 157,871.95 $ 843,390.35 
Add: Contributions 
and earnings 
Contributed by ihthire eee 180,483.81 36,172.06 216,655.87 
Contrib. by school boards .. 17,375.49 17,375.49 
Con. by Prov. of Alberta...... 15,513.24 15,513.24 
RI ss ee 36,704.64 8,826.86 45,531.50 
$ 217,188.45 $ 77,887.65 $ 295,076.10 





$ 902,706.85 $ 285,759.60 $1,138,466.45 
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Deduct: 
Refunds to teachers leaving 


service, By-law 11 ............ 8,041.13 8,041.13 
Refunds to teachers’ 
estates, By-law 13 ............ 961.37 961.37 
TOMI BURR oes cca necesntcnenee 31,026.48 31,026.48 
Administrative expenses: 
Office salaries .................... 2,602.28 2,602.28 
Postage, stationery 
and supplies .................. 304.10 304.10 
TROD oe cerevgee se torpexborsdenoed 148.37 ; 148.37 
Board Expenses ................. 127.97 127.97 
Legal expense ...................- 100.00 100.00 
Medical fees ...................--. 100.00 100.00 
Telephone and Telegraph.. 76.80 76.80 
Depreciation, equipment.... 69.50 69.50 
Miscellaneous ..........---------- 140.92 ~ 140.92 
Pensioners’ conts. transferred : 
to reserve a/c, By-law 16 .... 3,826.20 3,826.20 
Transfers to reserve a/c, 
By-laws 11 and 18 ................ 8,184.44 8,184.44 


$ 19,683.08 $ 19,015.84 $ 388,698.92 


Ret. Fund as at 
August 31, 1944. ................ $ 883,023.77 $ 216,743.76 $1,099,767.53 


Your Present Movie Projector 


HAS A GOOD TRADE-IN VALUE 


as part payment on a new 
Victor Sound Projector 


Order now for Fall Delivery from 
Educational Representatives for Victor Sales and Service 


Division of Visual Instruction, 
Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton 
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The Teaching of French 


By Henri de Savoye 






Retired Professor of French, University of Alberta 


E Edmonton Teachers of French 

invited me to attend the May 
meeting in their series of monthly 
luncheons; we discussed the pro- 
gramme of French in the schools of 
Alberta and I expressed my own views 
on this subject, which may be summed 
up as follows: 

I cannot help being surprised at the 
lack of co-ordination between the 
method of teaching French in Junior 
High Schools and that used in High 
Schools proper. In my opinion the 
method used in Junior High Schools 
represents the ideal method. Here 
young students are given a basic 
practical knowledge of the language 
and this knowledge is first imparted 
orally, which is logical since a lan- 
guage is fundamentally made of 
sounds. 

It is a general experience that stu- 
dents enjoy the oral study of a lan- 
guage for the reason that they im- 
mediately get tangible results. After 
a year they can grasp the meaning of 
a story told in usual words arranged 
in simple sentences. 

When we think that in Junior High 
Schools French is given only three 
periods a week, we wonder what re- 
sults would be obtained if the same 
method were followed during the 
three years of High School where a 
daily period is granted to the study 
of French. There is no doubt that 
French 3 students would be able to 
carry on an ordinary conversation and 
to read without effort French prose 
of average difficulty. 

Instead, most French 3 students 
find it difficult to read their simplified 
texts and are unable to greet a friend 
in French or to make an everyday 
comment on the weather. As for their 
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knowledge of French grammar, it is 
made up of an accumulation of rules 
which form in their minds a mixture 
without cohesion. The final result is 
that most students are simply disgus- 
ted with the language. 

To give an idea of the power con- 
tained in oral teaching I gave an ex- 
ample. I had a private pupil, a first 
year student of the University of Al- 
berta, who told me: “I feel that I have 
to learn some French grammar now. 
I went through my three years of 
French High School without finding it 
necessary to study the rules of gram- 
mar; the practice of the language 
that I acquired in Grade IX proved 
sufficient to solve all difficulties in 
writing my exercises; and while many 
other students worked hard memoriz- 
ing rules and endings of verbs, and 
did not pass, I always obtained fair 
marks.” 

The most glaring contradiction in 
the programme of Alberta schools is 
that English is taught without any 
grammatical principles while the 
teaching of French in High Schools is 
based wholly on grammar. One can- 
not imagine the lamentable plight of 
a teacher of French who speaks of 
Present, Past and Future, of First, 
Second and Third Persons, while he 
is aware that his pupils don’t know 
what he is talking about. I had 
French 8 students who could not de- 
cide whether the sentence “I am work- 
ing now” referred to a present, past 
or future action, and who required re- 
peated explanations during a number 
of lessons to be able to understand 
what is meant by the First, Second 
and Third persons of a verb. 

Since English is taught in the 
schools of Alberta by a purely prac- 
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tical method, it would only be logical 
to teach French by the same process. 
At least practical results would be 
obtained. I know the objection: Apart 
from a few specialists in large cities 
there are no teachers who can teach 
French according to a rational meth- 
od, 


This excuse is not valid. Teachers 
who do not know French well, do 
nothing but follow the book of in- 
struction. The very simple thing is 
therefore to place in their hands a 
book written according to a sensible 
method. What is the method generally 
employed today? The pupil given a 
rule followed by a list of words, is 
told to arrange the words according 
to the rule and is assured that, if he 
does so, the result will be some 
French language. The pupil follows 
the directions, but the French lan- 
guage that he creates in this manner 
is generally different from the lan- 
guage spoken by native French peo- 
ple. 


It always occurred to me that ask- 


KINSMEN WALK 


In a nation-wide appeal for Brit- 
ain’s sake, during June 9th to 16th, 
Kinsmen will seek necessary money to 
send Britain the milk that is needed 
now more than ever—now that the lib- 
erated countries cry for food. 


While the BBC announces from 
England a cut in the ration of pow- 
dered milk and rice, German civilians 
have been gloating to find out that 
even in the last few days of war for 
Germany, England has had only one- 
half as much food and drink as these 
enemies of Freedom have enjoyed. Of 
course, the British rations were, what 
has been termed, adequate. The fact 
remains that during the course of the 
war Great Britain was rationed more 
severely than our enemies. Her ra- 
tioning restrictions continue. For ex- 
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ing students to create themselves the 
language they wish to study is per- 
fectly ridiculous. It is so simple to 
give them the language as it already 
exists, Of course this must be done ac- 
cording to a carefully planned meth- 
od; the difficulties must be classified, 
not from the point of view of theo- 
retical grammar, but from that of the 
student; what must be considered is 
the mental effort that is required from 
the student to become familiar with 
the different ways of expression 
characteristics of the language. 


Translations from English into 
French should only be used occasion- 
ally, and then only as a device to test 
the progress of the student, never as 
a means of instruction. 


With such a method, the student 
will never see, hear or write any form 
that is not right. Unaware of wrong 
forms, he will never use any. He will 
only use the forms that he knows, the 
right ones. In my opinion this is the 
only rational way to teach a modern 
language. 


THE LAST MILE 


ample, we now read of “one and tup- 
pence worth of meat, two ounces of 
butter, two ounces of tea—and the 
two pints of milk a week”. 


It is true that, with the splendid co- 
operation and response of Canadians, 
Kinsmen Clubs have shipped 26,247,- 
360 quarts of Milk-for-Britain and 
have so contributed very substantial- 
ly in helping to meet wartime deficien- 
cies in the diet of British youngsters. 
The Kinsmen rightly feel that they 
must “finish the job” ... that they 
must continue to meet the need of 
these children in England, Scotland 
and Wales. Milk-for-Britain Week, 
1945—enthusiastically supported as it 
will be—may, however, prove a climax 
of Kinsmen Effort . . . of a job well 
done. 
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EDUCATION for National Unity 
and the World of Tomorrow 


From an address delivered in Edmonton by 


By Dr. E. Floyd Willoughby, 
President, C.T.F. 


PART II 


True totalitarian states, such as 
Germany, may achieve a Psuedo-Na- 
tional Unity on the basis of selfish- 
ness, intolerance, the cult of a master 
race hatred, and what have you, but 
they contain within themselves the 
seeds of their own destruction; but 
National Unity in a Democratic state 
can only be built on the same atti- 
tudes, ideals and understandings as 
democracy itself. So there is no sep- 
arate problem of National Unity in 
Canada apart from the problem of 
building a truly Democratic nation. 
They are one and the same problem; 
the former is an integral part of the 
latter. 


It is the lack of understanding, in- 
equality, social malnutrition, selfish- 
ness, intolerance, exploitation, and un- 
democratic practices, and its solution 
lies along the road of equality of op- 
portunity and the achievement of full 
democracy. There is no other way. 


What attempts have really been 
made to solve the problem? Well, if 
hatred and intolerance or threats of 
force can solve it, we have never 
lacked our Quebec haters, Ontario 
haters, East or West haters, British 
haters, or French or Jewish haters. 
We have tried greed, selfishness, and 
exploitation. We have tried over and 
over again political chicanery for 
party advantages. Yes, it may be said 
to our shame that we have tried all 
of these. Our history reveals plenty of 
examples of efforts along these lines 
by men in all walks of life: We have 
always had them and they have come 
from every section of our country. 
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Men who preach Democracy and prac- 
tise only autocracy. Men who give lip 
service to such principles of democ- 
racy as tolerance, unselfishness, and 
goodwill, and whose every action and 
utterance proclaim that they know not 
the meaning of these things; men who 
never hesitate to use every possible 
device however detrimental its effect 
may be to others or to their country, 
in order to seek their own advance- 
ment. 


And such methods, and such men 
have never done anything but disserv- 
ice for this country by aggravating 
the problem of National Unity, by in- 
creasing the strains within our na- 
tional framework until there is 
danger, grave danger, of this heritage 
of ours, this priceless chain of jewels 
that stretches from coast to coast fall- 
ing apart in our very hands. 


Now do not misunderstand me, I am 
not referring in any way to recent 
events in connection with the problem. 
I am merely trying to consider with 
you its educational aspects. I do 
think that it is there we must seek a 
solution. 

It seems to me that Educational Iso- 
lationism has been carried much too 
far in this country. It is as danger- 
ous as the economic and political 
breed. What is needed is a common 
purpose in our educational system 
throughout the Dominion, and the de- 
velopment of an intelligent loyalty to 
such a common purpose. So I say 
again that the Provincial Educational 
systems should draw more closely to- 
gether in order to develop a national 
pattern of education which should be 
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concerned with the development of 
those basic principles for which this 
war is being fought. The nature of 
that educational pattern is becoming, 
I think, increasingly clear. 

The schools and other educational 
institutions should prepare youth who 
understand the nature and problems 
of the democracy which we are en- 
deavoring to establish and who besides 
that understanding, have some skill in 
the practice of democratic habits and 
procedures and who because they are 
so skilled and because they possess 
the understanding will feel a compel- 
ling profound loyalty to these ideals. 
In such a pattern, I think lies the 
hope for the achieving of national 
solidarity, and the building of that 
new Canada which is the object of all 
our dreams. And, I believe if we do 
not succeed in developing this intelli- 
gent, informed, loyal citizenship, we 
shall lose this war, although our sol- 
diers will march in triumph through 
the streets of Berlin. 

Turning now to the international 
field is it not apparent that if we de- 
velop in our national life those ideals, 
attitudes and understandings that are 
basic to Christian Democracy, then 
are we indeed prepared to make our 
maximum contribution to world un- 
derstanding and a lasting peace, and 
just as we need a national pattern of 
education in the national field, so do 
we require an international pattern 
of education in the international field. 

Much has been said regarding the 
failure of the League of Nations to 
maintain peace after the last war, and 
while there were undoubtedly several 
causes for this failure, I believe not 
the least of these was the failure to 
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include in the organization some pro- 
vision for education as an instrument 
to help attain the desired ends. 

We are already hearing much of the 
international machinery that is to be 
set up at the conclusion of this war, to 
insure a permanent peace. Provision 
is to be made for some kind of inter- 
national Police Force, and we believe 
this is necessary and wise. An empha- 
sis is being placed on the economic 
causes of war. We are concerned with 
international trade, equal access to 
raw materials and many other eco- 
nomic problems. 

That is good; but it is still not good 
enough. All mankind’s hopes will come - 
crashing down again if we fail once 
more to add certain educational fac- 
tors to the support of the peaceful or- 
ganization of the world. It is good to 
strengthen international political and 
economic organizations. It is decent 
and wise to help provide a growing 
measure of economic security and 
prosperity for all men and nations. 
But economic fair play and political 
organization together are insufficient 
however essential. War will not be 
brought under control merely by pro- 
viding men with legal codes and 
enough to eat. By appropriate educa- 
tional measures, an intelligent desire 
for peace, with an understanding of 
the conditions for maintaining it must 
be fostered among all the people in 
every part of the world. 

No nation can wisely and safely 
conduct such education unless all na- 
tions do so. So some provision for 
the international planning and organ- 
ization of education must be included 
in any postwar planning that seeks 
to establish lasting results. 

Therefore, educators from many of 
the United Nations, including Great 
Britain, United States and Canada, 
are urging the creation of a perman- 
ent International Office of Education 
as part of the machinery for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of world 
peace. A draft constitution for ‘such 
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an organization has already been 
placed before the Governments of the 
44 United Nations. Let us hope that 
this time the architects of the peace 
do not reject the cornerstone of the 
building. 

I might say here, in passing, that I 
think we teachers may well feel some 
satisfaction in the knowledge that our 
own organization has taken a leading 
part in actively supporting this pro- 
posal, in this country and before our 
own Parliamentary Committee. 


Last September, I was privileged to 
attend the initial meeting of what is 
-now called the Canada-United States 
Committee on Education. This Com- 
mittee consists of an equal number of 
educators from the United States and 
Canada and it is sponsored on the 
Canadian side by the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, the Canada and New- 
foundland Educational Association’ 
and the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities, and on the United 
States side by the American Council 
of Education and the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. It 
was organized to consider ways and 
means by which a better understand- 
ing between our two countries may be 
fostered through education. 


In this group the feeling was unani- 
mous that, although peace has re- 
mained unbroken between our two 
countries for over a century and a 
quarter, and the bonds of friendship 
are firm, nothing should be taken for 
granted regarding the permanency of 
our relations. It was pointed out that 
during that long period of time hardly 
a decade has passed without issues 
arising on which there were marked 
differences of opinion and recrimina- 
tions on both sides, and while we have 
always been able to settle such differ- 
ences in accordance with the laws of 
civilized countries, the only safe basis 
for friendship is a full and complete 
understanding of each other and our 
differences as well as our common 
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heritage; and that the only means by 
which such understanding can be 
achieved is through education. So we 
sat there together through three warm 
days in September and discussed and 
evaluated some twenty projects which 
we felt could contribute to the desired 
end, and made plans to get the first of 
these under way. The first project is 
this: we propose to arrange for a sur- 
vey by experts from the two countries 
of all text books in History, Geogra- 
phy, and Civics used in both Canada 
and the United States, with a view to 
discovering just what and how much 
is being taught in each country about 
the other. 


When this information is obtained, 
the next step will be to try to arrange 
for the publication of text books which 
will contain the kind and amount of 
material which will make the maxi- 
mum contribution to better under- 
standing between the two nations. I 
cannot take the time to discuss any of 
the other proposed projects, but I 
hasten to assure you that there was 
no thought in our minds that such a 
Committee would operate to the detri- 
ment of better understanding with 
other nations; on the contrary, a reso- 
lution was passed unanimously recom- 
mending that steps be taken immedi- 
ately to endeavor to set up two addi- 
tional bilateral committees; one con- 
sisting of educators from the United 
States and Great Britain, and the 
other of educators from Great Britain 
and Canada, with a view to forming 
as soon as possible a trilateral com- 
mittee of educators from these three 
countries, but it was felt that our 
best chance for success at first would 
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be found in committees where there is 
a common language. 


I wish I had time to tell you some- 
thing of the people who were there. 
Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., from 
London, England, was a very interest- 
ed visitor and contributed much to our 
discussion. He is associated with the 
Board of Education of that country. 
Mr. George F. Zook, Commissioner of 
Education for the United States and 
Professor James T. Shotwell, Direc- 
tor, Division of Economics and His- 
tory, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, and probably the 
greatest educationist in the field of 
International affairs in the United 
States—are probably the best-known 
of the American group. 


It was when we gathered in smaller 
groups around the tables for meals or 
strolled along the beautiful parkway 
that borders the Niagara Gorge after 
an evening session, and talked to- 
gether of world affairs that we real- 
ized most that there was a deep con- 
viction in all our hearts that civiliza- 
tion itself may well be at the cross- 
roads. That there is no guarantee that 
when Germany and Japan are beaten 
that the war against Fascism and 
Naziism is over. No one can foretell 
the extent of the chaos that may reign 
in Europe. Even now, the thin red 
lines of bloody revolution and civil 
war is noticeable on the map of lib- 
erated Europe and how far it will 
spread, no one knows, and to maintain 
our way of life in a modern world we 
must have as never before a citizenry 
well-informed in world affairs, well 
educated in the ways of Democracy 
and deeply concerned with the preser- 
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vation of human freedom. The need is 
urgent. The stakes are high for the 
race “between education and catastro- 
phe” is even now running its fateful 
course. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and understandings 
that are conducive to a new National 
and World Society and to the lasting 
peace are developed by education. We 
can neglect their development only at 
the peril of the complete collapse of 
all the high hopes that we now hold 
for the future of our nation and for 
an orderly world society. We must not 
be guilty of this neglect. Let us place 
education in the pJace which it should 
occupy in a truly democratic society. 
Let us proceed to teach the knowledge 
and develop the attitudes, ideals and 
understandings that are necessary for 
the success of our next attempt: at 
civilization. Let us teach our children 
in particular to reason and build to- 
gether in harmony; to be brave and 
magnanimous, to love justice and hate 
oppression and in the words of the 
Commandment to “Love One An- 
other”. 


I know that there will be some who 
will say that teaching like that is 
hopelessly idealistic. I deny it. In all 
the world today there is no subject 
more intensely practical than long- 
range planning for a world of peace 
and justice. Is it practical that the 
world should be plunged into a war 
every twenty years when 95% of the 
population want peace? 


Those who watch this recurring 
spectacle benumbed and resigned and 
mumbling that human nature. can 
never be changed; these are the 
dreamers. These people will not face . 
the facts. We ought to know them by 
now. They are the intellectual direct- 
line descendents of those who once 
told us that child labor was necessary 
and wholesome, demonstrated statis- 
tically that chattel slavery was un- 
avoidable, proved with exquisite logic 
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that people could never govern them- 
selves, and explained carefully why 
education for the children of the com- 
mon people was a ridiculous if not an 
impious thought. 


Well, slavery has gone and hazard- 
ous child labor is on the way out. In 
this country we take universal suff- 
rage and self-government for granted. 
Education for all children is common- 
place. Of course, the prophets of de- 
spair were wrong and they are wrong 
again. They are like the cynic who 
went for the first time to hear a great 
symphony orchestra. The tuning up 
process convinced him that nothing 
but discords could be produced, so he 
left the hall and missed the majestic 
harmonies that were to follow. 


As surely as day follows night, the 
ingenuity of mankind can and will 
solve the man-made problem of world 
order. 


I covet for education a significant 
place in helping to find that solution. 


No one can doubt that the Robombs 
which have landed in our mother 
country with such devastating effects 
and loss of precious lives in this war, 
are but the forerunner of far greater 
engines of destruction which will rain 
on all countries and bring civilization 
itself crashing down, if a third world 
war follows this one. Mankind, 
through science, has developed a robot 
which may be used to bring health 
and happiness within the reach of all 
humanity, or may be a Frankenstein 
monster to destroy us utterly. 


_ If there be angels above us who can 

feel pity in their state of bliss, they 
must weep when they look upon man- 
kind again at war in this twentieth 
century. 

It might be tolerable for them to see 
the cathedral spires bend down in 
ruins, or blocks of homes flattened in- 
to one vast acreage of rubbish, or the 
torch touched to the fields of ripened 
wheat, for what has been built and 
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broken can be built again, and the 
earth, however scorched and bruised, 
can still produce another harvest. It 
might even be bearable to see thou- 
sands of men, women and children 
die with steel in their throats—bear- 
able because all men must some day 
die, and their passing mourned by 
those who remain. 


But, when the angels, using their 
inward eyes, look upon the cold, dark 
rancor that accompanies war, the im- 
placable yearning for revenge, the 
terror, the despair, the festering 
hatreds, the shattered hopes, the 
thwarted ambitions, the scientist put- 
ting his mind to the invention of dead- 
lier weapons and people, even the lit- 
tle children, necessarily choking back 
their natural human sympathies; 
then, if ever, such tears as angels 
weep must surely break forth. For 
though the pitiful sights and sounds 
of war might fail to pierce the celes- 
tial tranquility, the deep moral degra- 
dation of it would surely produce bit- 
ter grief in heaven, as it does on 
earth. 


If there ever was a cause, if there 
ever can be a cause, worthy to call 
forth all the effort, devotion, and in- 
telligence of men, it is the cause of 
world peace. Organized education has 
a significant contribution to make to 
that cause. Let us see that it is fully 
and wisely used in mankind’s next, 
and perhaps last, chance to build a 
peaceful world. “For as surely as the 
earth turns, force and violence shall 
be the law, and wars of cataclysmic 
destruction shall be the penalty and 
blood and tears shall be the inherit- 
ance of that people who neglect to 
learn and teach that the earth has 
grown smaller, that all men on it are 
fundamentally alike; that no human 
being need now lack food and shelter, 
and that science has made it necessary 
for men to live at peace if they wish 
to live at all.” 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Annual 
General Meeting, April 2-4, 1945 


Administration 


Material Suitable for Sub-Local 
Discussions 

Whereas the interest in Sub-locals 
is not what it should be, and 

Whereas other associations have 
seen fit to outline topics for discussion 
at their meetings, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
Provincial Executive be urged to 
make available to Sub-locals outlines 
and reference books on topics suitable 
for Sub-local discussions and to ad- 
vise same of the availability of such 
materials. 

Electoral Ballot 

Whereas in the recent electoral bal- 
loting on proposed changes in our 
constitution there seemed to be some 
confusion as to whether it actually 
WAS an electoral ballot or not, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That in 
the future such ballots be plainly 
marked “Electoral Ballot’. 


Election Procedure 
Resolved: That this A.G.M. estab- 
lish a Committee to review the pres- 
ent machinery for conducting elec- 
tions of the Provincial Executive and 
the bylaws relating thereto; 
And be it Further Resolved: That 
this Committee submit a report of its 
findings to the present A.G.M. 


Constitutional Relationship Between 
A.G.M. and Provincial Executive 
Be it Resolved: That this A.G.M. 

interpret the Constitutional relation- 

ship between the Provincial Executive 
and the Annual General Meeting. 
Fate of Resolutions 

Be it Resolved: That the A.T.A. Ex- 
ecutive be requested to report at in- 
tervals through The A.T.A. Magazine, 
on the fate of all resolutions presen- 
ted to it, and previously approved by 
the A.G.M.; 

Further be it Resolved: That when 
the Executive finds it impossible to 
implement a resolution at the A.G.M. 
that an immediate and full explana- 
tion of their action be given the mem- 


bers. 
The A.T.A. Magazine 
Whereas the greater percentage of 
teachers in the Province is in Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate rooms, and 
Whereas a portion of The A.T.A. 
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Magazine is devoted to suggestions 
and help for the High School staffs, 
Therefore be it Resolved: That a 
portion of The A.T.A. Magazine be 
devoted to the special interest of Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate teachers. 
Federal Aid 

Whereas the Trustees’ Association 
of the Province has submitted to the 
Government a resolution requesting 
that 50% of the cost of Public and 
High school education be borne by the 
Dominion, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
teachers of the- Province join the 
members of the Trustees’ Association 
in urging the Government to accede 
to this demand. 

Powers of Local Executive 

Be it Resolved: That in the opinion 
of this A.G.M. although Executives of 
Locals have authority given them to 
control the business of the Local such 
as that of dealing with electoral votes, 
resolutions to A.G.M., nominations to 
the provincial executive etc., such 
authority should only be exercised 
when in the opinion of the Local Ex- 
ecutive the prevailing conditions are 
such that it is impractical for the 
members as a whole to take action 
thereon. 

Draftmanship of A.G.M. Resolutions 

Be it Resolved: That resolutions on 
the part of the A.G.M., especially 
those which concern salaries, should 
be drafted in such a manner as to in- 
dicate a greater degree of definiteness 
than has heretofore been the case. 


Certification 


Credits for Summer School Sessions 

Whereas all Summer School courses 
now carry credits toward a Univer- 
sity degree, and 

Whereas many teachers have at- 
tended several Summer School ses- 
sions in the past, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That this 
Association recommend that all cour- 
ses taken after 1988 by teachers be 
recognized towards a University de- 
gree. 

Industrial Arts and Home 
: Economics Teachers 

Whereas Industrial Arts and 

Home Economics teachers have spent 
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a great deal of time at Departmental 
Summer School, and , 

Whereas it would seem that all 
other teacher training courses in this 
oe carry University recognition, 
an 

Whereas teachers of this province 
are now forced to go to the United 
States to obtain a University Degree 
in this work, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That this 
Association recommend that degree 
recognition be given to teachers 
taking authorized departmental cour- 
ses in this work. 

French 

Be it Resolved: That the govern- 
ment be asked to establish a residence 
for French students at Summer 
School and that courses in diction, 
phonetics and conversation be given 
in order to raise the standard of 
spoken French among the teachers of 
French, and 

Be it Further Resolved: That hav- 
ing established such courses the De- 
partment of Education be urged to 
consider the whole problem of certifi- 
cation of Krench teachers. 

Spanish 

Be it Resolved: That in our opinion 
Spanish should be made available to 
students at Summer School under the 
direction of the Faculty of Education. 

Special Kindergarten Primary 
Certificates 

Be it Resolved: That in the opinion 
of the A.T.A. a Special Kindergarten 
Primary Certificate should be given 
recognition towards a University De- 
gree. 

Junior Option Certificates 

Whereas many teachers wish to 
raise their Junior Option Certificate 
to Senior, and 

Whereas this entails a trip to Ed- 
monton or Calgary from some outly- 
ing point to write the examination, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
A.G.M. authorize the Executive to 
meet the Department of Education 
with a view to having other centres 
set up for these examinations. 


Untrained Persons Engaged as 
Teachers 

Resolved: That the A.G.M. go on 
record as condemning tlhe present 
system of allowing untrained persons 
to be engaged as teachers in Alberta 
schools. 

Candidates for Normal Entrance 

Whereas in the opinion of this As- 
sociation the method of selecting can- 
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didates for Normal School is unsatis- 


actory, 

Therefore be it_Resolved: That the 
Department and staffs of High 
Schools be urged to work in close co- 
operation in reporting on potential 
teacher material and advising the De- 
partment in considerable detail about 
the most likely candidates for Normal 
entrance, whether the candidates can 
afford it or not. 


Professional Ethics for Trainees 

Whereas the code of ethics of the 
A.T.A. is being unknowingly violated 
constantly, particularly by the young- 
er members of our profession, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That an 
active A.T.A. organization be estab- 
lished in the Faculty of Education in 
the Calgary Division immediately, 

And be it Further Resolved: That 
a course in professional ethics be 
compulsory for all students in the 
Faculty of Education. 

Supervising Teachers 

Whereas there are supervising 
teachers being engaged to take charge 
of schools taking all work by corres- 
pondence, and 

Whereas such supervisors are get- 
ting higher salaries in some cases 
than qualified teachers in the same 
division, and 

Whereas no qualifications in regard 
to education or special training are 
required of such supervisors, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That this 
A.G.M. take the steps necessary to 
insure that the practice shall be dis- 
continued. 


Conventions 


Educational Leaders Attending 
Conventions 

Whereas only certain -Conventions 
are now attended by members of the 
Government and representatives of 
the Faculty of Education, and 

Whereas only the teachers attend- 
ing these conventions benefit by this 
helpful service, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That our 
General Secretary be requested to 
take the necessary steps to assure 
the teachers of the Province that un- 
less under unusual circumstances, all 
Conventions will share equally in the 
help and guidance of our Educational 
leaders. 


Curriculum 


Agriculture 
Whereas Agriculture is 2» very im- 
portant industry in this Province, and 
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Whereas its study contains rich 
educational possibilities, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That Ag- 
riculture be offered as an option in 
Grade IX. 


Vocations and Guidance 


Be it Resolved: That material and 
information be gathered, if necessary 
and made available to teachers, on op- 
portunities in the professional, busi- 
ness and technical world, so that it 
might be passed on to students for 
their guidance in choice of subjects 
in school and choice of career after 
school, and that due provision of time 
and opportunity for guidance be made 
on the school program. 


French 


Whereas large numbers of Grade 
XII students are familiar with the 
English version of Les Trois Musque- 
taires, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That in 
addition to Les Trois Musquetaires 
three or four other books of equal 
literary value be offered as supple- 
mentary reading in the French III 
Course. 


Industrial Arts 

Whereas the term “General Shop” 
as found in the course of study for 
the Intermediate and High School has 
served its purpose, and 

Whereas the trend in this field is to- 
ward a more intensified course to em- 
brace all the Arts of Industry, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
name “General Shop” be changed to 
that of “Industrial Arts”. 


New Courses on Curriculum 

Whereas many new courses are be- 
ing introduced on the curriculum 
without suitable texts or reference 
material, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
Department refrain from introducing 
any new courses until material is 
available. 


Departmental Examination Papers 

Whereas certain common students’ 
errors and deficiencies recur in each 
year’s Department Examinations an- 
swer papers, and 

Whereas these errors could be sum- 
marized annually for the guidance of 
teachers, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
Examination Board be requested to 
have recorded common errors occur- 
ing in the Departmental Examination 
answer papers, and that these sum- 
maries be made available to all teach- 
ers concerned. 
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English 
Whereas the standards required in 
ve in everyday life are high, 
an 


Whereas the students in the Junior 
and Intermediate classes are not 
learning to construct sentences, para- 
graphs and other essential English 
with sufficient accuracy, and 

Whereas the present textbooks in 
language in Division II and the Inter- 
mediate school are not conducive to 
presentation of these essentials in a 
clear-cut indelible manner, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That this 
convention recommend that this series 
of texts be replaced or that a sup- 
plementary set be prescribed which 
will emphasize concisely these English 
essentials. 

Physical Education 

Whereas Physical Education 2 is 
being made compulsory, and 

Whereas a minimum amount of 
equipment is necessary, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
Department of Education be_peti- 
tioned to prepare a minimum list of 
equipment that shall be provided by 
every school offering this course. 


Standardized Tests 

Whereas the teacher has not the 
training nor the time to prepare 
standardized tests to measure the nu- 
merous aims as set forth by our edu- 
cational authorities, and 

Whereas much has been done dur- 
ing this war in the development and 
use of tests for the purpose of meas- 
uring almost every aspect of learning 
and personality, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
Department of Education be urged to 
procure or prepare standardized tests 
covering all aims which they desire 
the schools to attain and make them 
available to schools free of charge. 


Departmental Administration 


Teachers on Professional Committees 
of the Department 

Be it Resolved: That the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association in Convention 
assembled respectfully requests the 
Government of Alberta during the . 
present session to provide for teachers 
appointed to positions on professional 
committees of the Department, to be 
accorded the legal right to absence 
from school for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in the work of such com- 


mittees. 
Class Load 
Whereas under the new progressive 
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program a teacher cannot do justice 
to the course with a class larger than 
thirty students, or with more than 
thirty students in an ungraded school- 
room, and 

Whereas the heavy teaching load is 
one of the —- factors in cre- 
ating a teacher shortage, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
A.T.A. investigate all possible pro- 
cedure leading to reduction in size 
of classes, and of ungraded rooms, 
and seek to implement these reforms 
by pressing the Department of Edu- 
cation for action. 

Summer School 
Whereas it is the policy of the 
British Columbia Department of Edu- 
cation to offer Summer School Courses 
without tuition costs to the teachers, 
— also to grant a rebate on railroad 
are, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
A.T.A. press the Alberta Department 
of Education for similar concessions 
to Alberta teachers. 

Accommodation and Equipment 

Whereas instruction in General 
Shop and Home Economics has in re- 
cent years become a prominent and 
valued feature of the school program, 


an 

Whereas the philosophical basis of 
such instruction and the physical 
standards of housing and equipment 
have greatly advanced, and 

Whereas certain school districts 
which pioneered in this work many 
years in advance of the rest of the 
province are now saddled with unsuit- 
able basement rooms and much out-of- 
date equipment, prejudicial to the 
health of teachers and pupils and far 
below present-day standards of edu- 
cational provision, and 

Whereas the wholesale moderniza- 
tion of such rooms in these districts 








calls for a very large expenditure (in 
competition with many other needs 
accumulated during the Depression 
and War) and all discussion of such 
modernization tends to become dead- 
locked, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
Department of Education be urged to 
take the problem of such antiquated 
pioneer accommodation and equipment 
under special advisement with a view 
to an immediate solution. 

Reading 

Be it Resolved: That we request the 
Department of Education to authorize 
a work type text book to develop read- 
ing skills in Intermediate Schools. 


Educational Equipment from 
Military Centres 

Whereas many military centres 
which have audio-visual and other 
educational equipment are being 
closed, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
A.T.A. urge the Department of Edu- 
cation to use its priority to get pos- 
session of these materials as soon as 
possible, with a view to distributing 
them to Alberta schools on an actual 
cost basis. 

Free Readers 

Be it Resolved: That the Depart- 
ment of Education be urged to supply 
more than the usual 25% allowance 
of Free Readers. 


Buildings Suitable for Educational 
Purposes 

Whereas at present the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force is curtailing its train- 
ing program, and thus has on hand 
a large number of buildings suitable 
for educational purposes, which build- 
ings have been paid for from public 
funds, and 

Whereas it would be in the public 
interest that these buildings be used 
for the further education of Canada 
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and Alberta in educational projects 
such as “Village Colleges” and Com- 
munity Centres, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
Executive of the A.T.A. be instructed 
by this A.G.M. to approach the De- 
partment of Education to petition 
them to obtain use of these buildings 
for the cause of education after the 
conclusion of the war. 

Provincial Aid in Financing 
Education 

Be it Resolved: That whereas direct 
taxation for educational purposes has 
proved inadequate that this Associa- 
tion go on record as urging that a 
greater share of the cost of education 
be met by the Provincial Government. 


Pensions 


Teachers’ Pension Bill 

Be it Resolved: That the A.T.A. 
Executive urge the Government to 
enact at the earliest possible date the 
new Teachers’ Pension Bill as dis- 
cussed at the 27th A.G.M. held in Cal- 
gary last year and as amended to in- 
clude the actuary’s recommendations. 
: The A.T.A. Magazine 

Whereas the _ retirement fund 
scheme for the teachers is a question 
of vital interest to everyone in the 
profession, and 

Whereas there has been so much 
misunderstanding and discord about 
the question, and 

Whereas delegates to the A.G.M. 
cannot successfully carry out wishes 
of their Local in the matter unless the 
Local is fully aware of the situation 
in advance, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
A.T.A. Executive should clearly de- 
fine the pension plan and keep teach- 
ers posted on the activities of the com- 
mittees, and The A.T.A. Magazine to 
be used for this purpose and all mat- 
ters to be dealt with at the A.G.M. be 
published well in advance of that 
meeting. : 

Transfer of Pensions 

Be it Resolved: That the A.T.A. 
Pension Fund include provisions for 
the transfer of Pensions in provinces. 


Salaries 


Be it Resolved: That the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association in Convention 
assembled is clearly and firmly con- 
vinced that unless and until the scale 
of salaries for teachers in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta is very substantially 
raised, the Board of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification will be unable 
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to effect any considerable improve- 
ment in the program of professional 
education for teachers, and 

That this Association demands a 
basic schedule of salaries for teachers 
in the Province, such schedule to pro- 
vide for basic minimum salaries and 
also for annual increments for ex- 
perience and other increments for 
special qualifications, and 

That this Association is convinced 
that if such schedule is to be made 
effective, the Government of the Prov- 
ince should assume responsibility of 
providing by way of special grants 
the means by which the annual and 
special increments can be financed, 
wholly or in part, and 


That as an example of the type of 
schedule the Association has in mind, 
the Association gives its endorsation 
to a schedule embodying the following 
principles: 

1, That the statutory minimum sal- 
aries for teachers in the Province 
of Alberta be: 

(a) $1000 per annum for those 
with less than one full year of 
training. (War Emergency 
Certificate) 

(b) $1200 per annum for those 
having one full year of train- 


ing 
(c) $1500 per annum for those 
having two full years of train- 


ing 

(d) $1800 per annum for those 
having three full years of 
training 

(e) $2100 per annum for those 
having four full years of 
training. 

2. That full credit on a salary sched- 
ule for past experience with the 
same or other School Boards be 
provided for up to a maximum of 
ten years. 

3. That there be statutory increments 
on the salary schedule for a period 
of not less than ten years. 

4. That the statutory minima pro- 
vided for in the resolution be set 
up without prejudice to the efforts 
of any negotiating committee in 
the province to improve the 
schedule or to negotiate with 
School Boards for larger salaries 
for Principalships, supervisory 
services, special teachers or any 
type of service entailing heavier 
responsibilities than regular class- 
room work. 


Further be it Resolved: That any 
such schedule negotiated in line with 
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this resolution shall not prejudice the 
rights of any teacher at present in 
the employ of any School Board in 
this Province, and : 

That the Executive be urged to take 
immediate steps to convince the public 
by research and publicity of the needs 
for increased grants for education. 

Recognition of Past Experience 

Resolved: That publicity be given 
in The A.T.A. Magazine to the school 
boards who are making adequate pro- 
vision in their schedule for past ex- 
perience—and vice versa. 


Teachers with Lapsed Certificates 


Whereas some of these teachers 
have not taught for a number of 
years and are entirely out of touch 
with the course as it exists and when 
they are appointed to a staff they 
wish to receive credit for past experi- 
ence previous to the lapsing of their 
certificates, and 

Whereas if they do not receive 
credit on appointment for past experi- 
ence, as soon as they have their cer- 
tificates reinstated they wish to re- 
ceive credit for all past experience 
previous to the lapsing of the certifi- 
cates and following reinstatement, 

Be it Resolved: That the A.G.M. 
recommend that teachers with lapsed 
certificates be placed on the salary 
schedule approximately one increment 
above the basic salary but that they 
should not be considered entitled to 
any further credit for experience un- 
til their certificates have been rein- 
stated. From that time on, it is sug- 
gested that they shall receive incre- 
ments as per schedule. 

Be it Further Resolved: That this 
A.G.M. also recommend that this be 
brought to the attention of all Nego- 
tiating Committees and that if any 
teacher with a lapsed certificate is 
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placed on a higher step of the sched- 
ule than the above-mentioned para- 
graph calls for, that schedule shall be 
regarded as ipso facto null and void. 


Teachers and School Boards Working 
Together in Zones 

Be it Resolved: That this A.G.M. 
consider the possibilities of teachers 
and school boards working together 
in zones to further their mutual in- 
terest. 

Whereas zone salary schedules 
negotiated between Divisional Locals 
and school boards have no force at 
law and are not binding on either 
trustees or teachers, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That this 
A.G.M. again go on record as being 
opposed to teachers and school boards 
working together in dones for the 
purpose of negotiating zone salary 
schedules, 

Be it Further Resolved: That a 
notice to this effect be published each 
month in The A.T.A. Magazine. 


Relationships Between School Boards 
and Teachers 

Whereas it is now our interest to 
have a more cordial relationship be- 
tween school boards and teachers, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That we 
work with the end in view of pro- 
moting a more harmonious relation- 
ship by utilizing the opportunities 
afforded by conventions, magazines 
and committees, etc. 


Sundry 


Pamphlets from Departments of 
the Government 
Be it Resolved: That the various 
Departments of the Government be 
requested to send to all schools copies 
of catalogues, bulletins and pamphlets 
as issued by them. 
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Franchise of Teachers 

Whereas a large number of teach- 
ers attend summer school or mark 
papers, or ‘seek employment outside 
their own constituencies, and 

Whereas a large number of teachers 
were thus disinfranchised during the 
last provincial election, 

‘Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
Executive be directed to approach the 
Government with regard to having 
arrangements made for the teachers 
to exercise their franchise. 


Teachers Voting in Municipal 
Elections 
Be it Resolved: That the A.T.A. re- 
iterate its requests to the Alberta 
Government that the teachers paying 
poll tax be given the right to vote in 
municipal elections. 


Income Tax and Summer School 
Expenses 

Whereas Summer School Courses 
are essential to the maintenance.of an 
efficient standard of teaching, and 

Whereas in many cases, attendance 
at Summer Courses is compulsory for 
the teacher, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
officials of the A.T.A. endeavor to 
secure from the Income Tax Depart- 
ment of the Government the right for 
teachers to subtract Summer School 
expenses from their income before 
computing taxes. 

Gasoline Rationing 

Be it Resolved: That the Central 
Executive of the A.T.A. attempt to 
have rural teachers, where necessity 
can be proved, placed in a higher cate- 
gory with regard to gasoline: ration- 
ing. 

Students and Teacher Vacation 

Travel Certificates 

Whereas the Government has can- 
celled reduced fares to students and 
teachers on Christmas and Easter 
holidays to reduce travel, and 

Whereas these students and teach- 
ers must travel, and 

Whereas there is no reduction in 
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the. number of. student and teacher 
travellers, : 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
Government be urged to return this 
privilege to teachers and students. 

Freezing Order 

Be it Resolved: That this Annual 
General Meeting urgently petition the 
Dominion Government to repeal Or- 
der-in-Council No. 4862 (Freezing Or- 
der), and 

Further be it Resolved: That the 
Minister of Education be petitioned to 
support the unanimous request of the 
teachers of this province. 

Department of Health 

Whereas a large proportion of the 
physical defects reported in by Dis- 
trict Nurses amongst two-thirds of 
the children are dental, and 

Whereas in certain areas through- 
out the province, particularly in the 
Peace River and Grande Prairie Dis- 
tricts, no dentist is located within a 
distance of 100 miles so as to make it 
impossible to obtain appointments, 
and 

Whereas this condition has pre- 
vailed over a period of years so. that 
young people 15-19 years of age find 
it necessary to have major extrac- 
tions, and 

Whereas since the health problem 
is being stressed because dental care 
is one of the most pressing needs and 
requiring practical assistance, 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
Minister of Health be petitioned to 
provide for fully qualified dental 
practitioners in districts covering 
health units or school divisions 
throughout the province. 


Research and Professionalism 
Resolved: That this A.G.M. appoint 
a Committee of three to be headed by 
Dr. M. E. LaZerte to investigate: 
(1) Fields of research to which this 
Association can give immediate 
attention, and 
(2) Ways and means whereby a 
spirit of professionalism may be 
developed within this profession 
and membership. 
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A Few More Truths. . . 





By Nento 


JITYASTOR Schreiben is chiefly re- 

sponsible for the growth of 
this scandal.” So reported a clog up- 
on the wheels of progress in the per- 
son of a school inspector who flour- 
ished in Austria some hundred years 
ago. The parish priest had unwitting- 
ly incurred the displeasure of the 
government official by teaching the 
village children fruit culture and bee- 
keeping in a garden placed at his 
disposal by the baroness who resided 
in a neighboring castle. The brightest 
pupil in this school for scandal was 
Gregor Mendel, “the son of a poor 
peasant who played chess and kept 
bees in a hollow tree”. When the 
priest pronounced the boy a genius, 
the lad’s sister insisted on foregoing 
her dowry in order that he might at- 
tend the school of philosophy at 
Olmiitz. 


There young Mendel found himself 
divorced from the world of realities 
to which he was accustomed. “In- 
volved arguments about eternal 
verities and the sweeping generaliza- 
tions that then passed for science” 
failed to arouse interest in a mind so 
practical. Added to his distaste for 
the philosophy taught in the schools 
of those days were his loneliness and 
his extreme poverty. He was so shy 
that he made no friends; he was seo 
poor that he was continually on the 
verge of starvation. 


When his school days at Olmiitz 
were over, difficulties and trials of 
various kinds dogged his footsteps 
until, in 18438, he found a haven in 
the monastery founded by the 
widowed queen of the good King 
Wenceslas. After his ordination four 
years later the young monk failed to 
qualify for the position of teacher at 
Briinn. So the monastery authorities 
sent him to the University of Vienna 
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to study mathematics and natural sci- 
ence. At the completion of the course 
he passed the university examin- 
ations, and then taught school for a 
few years. 

This in brief is the story of Mendel, 
up to the time when we find him 
among his peas and bees in the mon- 
astery garden, putting to the proof 
the “Lamarckian doctrine” that ac- 
quired characters are transmitted in 
heredity to succeeding generations. 
Mendel’s experiments proved that the 
effects induced by change in environ- 
ment or by the struggle for existence 
are not transmitted to posterity. 

Further experiments by Mendel 
over a period of seven years resulted 
in the discovery of facts and princi- 
ples which today form the very foun- 
dation of the sum total of all we know 
about heredity and variation. “It is 
practically certain,” says H. G. Conk- 
lin, “that there is no other kind of 
inheritance than Mendelian.” (He- 
redity and Environment. P. 99) 

Mendel now appeared before the 
members of the Briinn Natural His- 
tory Society to read a paper setting 
forth the results of his labors. So 
overwhelmed were his audience by the 
novelty of the idea he propounded 
that, when he sat down, the meeting 
adjourned without question or com- 
ment; and Mendel returned to the 
monastery to await the fulfilment of 
his oft-repeated saying, Meine Zeit 
wird schon kommen, (“My time will 
yet come.’) 


In 1869 Mendel, to his great sur- 
prise, was elected abbot of the monas- 
tery, and he now devoted the remain- 
ing years of his life to the duties of 
his new office. These were not years 
of happiness. He was soon embroiled 
in a quarrel between Church and 
State. He became so corpulent that 
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muscular exertion of any kind was 
difficult. After years of ill-health he 
died in 1884, a victim of Bright’s 
disease. 


After Mendel’s death all his rec- 
ords, except those contained in books 
substantially bound, were destroyed. 
Fortunately, the paper read before 
the Briinn Natural History Society 
was preserved. Sixteen years later it 
passed into the hands of scientists of 
repute, who verified Mendel’s conclu- 
sions. Mendel’s time had come! 


It is interesting to note that August 
Weismann, “one of the most influen- 
tial biologists of modern times,” fol- 
lowing a different line of investiga- 
tion, arrived at the same conclusion as 
Mendel regarding the inheritance of 
acquired characters. ‘“Weismann,” 
says Prof. H. H. Newman, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “led an assault 
against Lamarckism and won the day 
so conclusively that even in these 
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modern times few biologists have the 
temerity to express aloud any definite 
belief in the inheritance of acquired 
characters.” (Readings, p. 32). Thus 
these two contemporaries adminis- 
tered a finishing blow to Lamarck, 
“whose speculations”, as Prof. H. F. 
Osborne affirms, “far outran his ob- 
servations.” 


The E.N.S. Alumni Association 


The Edmonton Normal School 
Alumni Association is planning an 
Honour Roll for graduates, and at the 
present time they are trying to secure 
a list of names of the men and women 
teachers who have joined the services. 


Would teachers, having information 
concerning anyone in the services, 
send this material direct to the Ed- 
monton Normal School Office or to the 
Inspector of any School Division? 
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Harry C. Clark, M.A., B.Ed. 


Harry Clark has passed on. This 
news stunned hundreds of Alberta 
teachers who knew hirh as the cham- 
pion and spokesman of teachers’ 
rights. He had been for many years 
closely identified with various teach- 
ers’ organizations—a member of the 
A.T.A. Executive, a Past-President 
of the Edmonton Educational Society, 
President of the High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, and teacher repre- 
sentative to the Edmonton School 
Board, working for many years on the 
pension plan, a member of the Uni- 
versity Senate and of various curri- 
cula committees. 


He was keenly interested in every 
phase of education. Possessing a clear 
insight into teacher problems he in- 
fluenced educational programmes and 
policy by his clear-cut presentation of 
the teacher viewpoint. On all occa- 
ions expressing his views with cour- 
age of his convictions, he won honor 
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and respect, not only from his fellow 
teachers, but also from Departmental 
and educational officials, 


Harry came to this province from 
England in 1906 after serving an 
apprenticeship as pupil teacher. He 
attended High School and Normal 
School in ‘Calgary, then took up teach- 
ing and homesteading west of Olds. 
Later he attended the University of 
Alberta, graduating in 1914 with 
honours in modern languages. After 
graduation he went to France to take 
special work in French. While there 
war broke out in August so he re- 
turned to Canada that fall. He taught 
in the south of the Province until 
1916 when he joined the Air Force. In 
1918 he joined the staff of the voca- 
tional school in Edmonton under the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment, later becoming prin- 
cipal of the Vegreville High School. 
In 1922 he joined the Edmonton High 
School staff, teaching at McDougall 
High School, and moving to Eastwood 
High School when it was established 
in 1926 where he remained until his 
death. In September he was to assume 
the duties of principal of a city high 
school. 


He was faithful and co-operative in 
all school duties. Much of his time was 
spent in furthering student extra- 
curricular activities. Staff and stu- 
dents will miss his cheerful helpful 
manner. 


This year he completed courses at 
the University for his Bachelor of 
Education degree and was summoned 
to Convocation in May to receive this 
degree at the same time that his 
daughter, Margaret, would receive 
her degree in nursing. 

Harry will be sorely missed among 
his many intimate friends. His sin- 
cerity and honesty, his “neerful man- 
ner, his ready wit and rollicking 
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stories, his warm kindliness, his love 
of argument, his hatred of shams and 
hypocracies were things we will not 
enjoy again. Like all strong men he 
had his faults as well as his virtues; 
but tonight his faults grow dim while 
his virtues. stand out clear and 
shining. The teaching profession has 
lost a fearless leader, the city an out- 
standing teacher, the community, a 
good citizen, the boys and girls of 
Eastwood High School, a true and un- 
derstanding friend. 


Over many years of close associa- 
tion his creed is summed up thus: He 
believed in boys and girls, the men 
and women of a great tomorrow. He 
believed in the dignity of teaching 
and in the joy of serving others in 
everything that makes life large and 
lovely. He believed in beauty in the 
schoolroom, in the home, in daily life, 
and in out-of-doors. He believed in 
laughter, in love, in faith, and all 
ideals and distant hopes that lure us 
on. He believed in the present and its 
opportunities, in the future and its 
promises and in the joy of living. 

To his wife, to his son Robert, (Flt. 
Lt., D.S.O. with Bar), and to his 
daughter, Margaret, hundreds of 
teachers throughout the province ex- 
tend their heartfelt sympathies. 


Cornelius Garvey 


Funeral services for a well-known 
schoo! teacher, Cornelius Garvey, for- 
mer resident of Veteran and Edmon- 
ton, were held recently in Edmonton. 

Mr. Garvey was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, and graduated from the Dub- 
lin University. He taught school in 
Ireland, Plymouth, England and 
South Africa before coming to Canada 
in 1911. Mr. Garvey was principal of 
Gadsby school for five years and was 
principal of Veteran school for 20 
years. 

On behalf of the members of the 
A.T.A. we wish to extend sympathy 
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to his widow and two daughters. A 
son, WO. Phelan Garvey, was report- 
ed missing over Sicily two years ago. 





]. H. McLean, M.A. 


It was with deep regret that the 
teachers of Alberta and the Depart- 
ment of Education learned the loss of 
a beloved Superintendent, J. H. Mc- 
Lean, M.A., of the Holden Division 
who passed away last March after a 
prolonged period of failing health. 





Mr. McLean was born in Minnesota 
in 1898 and attended High School in 
Red Deer, Alberta. His experience in 
the field of teaching was gained in 
this Province: he attended the Cal- 
gary Normal School, obtained his B.A. 
and M.A. at the University of Alberta 
and taught at Alix and Killam before 
going to Bellevue, where he was prin- 
cipal of the High School for thirteen 
years. At Bellevue, Mr. McLean was 
interested in athletics and also took an 
active part in the social welfare work 
of the community. He was an ardent 
participant in A.T.A. affairs and was 
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president of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Local at the time of his appointment 
to the inspectoral staff. Few people 
knew of Mr. McLean’s fervent loyalty 
to the A.T.A., exampled by his fore- 
going an excellent position rather 
than sacrifice A.T.A. principles. His 





quiet, amiable yet forceful personality 
and: his presence endeared him to his 
associates, whether subordinates or 
superiors. aes 

On behalf of the teachers of this 
Province, we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family. 


MACLEOD INSPECTORATE INSTITUTE 


A very successful meeting organ- 
ized by School Inspector Korek with 
the co-operation of the Macleod Local 
A.T.A., was held at the Macleod 
school on Friday, April 27th. Teach- 
ers representing Nanton, Parkland, 
Stavely, Claresholm, Granum and 
Macleod were present. This was the 
largest meeting of this type ever to 
be held in Macleod. Sixty-five teachers 
were present, so except for seven 
teachers absent, the entire Macleod 
Inspectorate attended. 

The Institute opened with an en- 
joyable morning spent by some in ob- 
servation of teaching methods in the 
grade one room, conducted by Miss 
Atkins; others in Grades three and 
four rooms, conducted by Miss Stuart 
and Mrs. Williams respectively. A 
lively social studies lesson was also 
observed in the grade nine room con- 
ducted by Miss Lillian Macdonald. 

The High School teachers met in 
separate session under the chairman- 
' ship of Principal Eric Tucker of Mac- 
leod. Some very important school 
problems were discussed and solved. 
Miss Daley of Nanton gave an in- 
spiring talk on High School Music. 

During the afternoon the teachers 
had a lively discussion session under 
the chairmanship of Superintendent 
W. S. Korek. Excellent discussion of 
methods in Music were led by Miss 
Kemp of Parkland and Miss Daley of 
Nanton. Mrs. Cairns led the discourse 
on Community Economics and many 
helpful suggestions were offered by 
numerous teachers. Reading and Pho- 
nics then came under discussion, led 
by Mr. W. S. Korek. 
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A delicious luncheon was served 
at 3:30 p.m. by the staff of the Mac- 
leod school, followed by more discus- 
sions on school problems. A business 
meeting of the A.T.A. was held with 
Mr. Tucker in the chair and Mrs. 
Cairns as Secretary. Arrangements 
for a Field Day at Granum in June 
were considered, after which the dele- 
gates to the A.G.M. made their re- 
ports. Adjournment at 6:00 p.m. con- 
cluded a highly successful and bene- 
ficial meeting. It is sincerely hoped 
that meetings of this type will be held 
in the future. 


An International Education 
Office 


Speaking at a meeting of Devon 
educationists at Exeter, Mr. Butler, 
Minister of Education (England and 
Wales), said that the allied Ministers 
of Education hoped to establish after 
the war an international education 
office which would have the same posi- 
tion in the world of education as the 
International Labour Office had in the 
world of labour. 


Plans were far advanced, and he 
was hoping, with the aid of our Am- 
erican allies and with the concurrence 
of our Russian allies and all the Uni- 
ted Nations, to establish such an or- 
ganization because he was convinced 
that the whole basis of a healthy for- 
eign policy must depend upon mutual 
understanding between nations.—The 
Times Educational Supplement, Mar. 
24, 1945). 
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Matriculation Awards 

School principals are asked to pub- 
licize the following university awards 
which are available to matriculating 
students on the basis of their high 
school records. 

Awards are of three types: prizes, 
scholarships and bursaries. A prize is 
an award of less than $100; a scholar- 
ship is an award of at least $100. 
Both prizes and scholarships are 
awarded only on the basis of academ- 
ic achievement. A bursary is awarded 
on the basis of academic record plus 
financial need. 


Awards Available by 
Application 


The Viscount Bennett 
Scholarships: 


Three scholarships of $300 each are 
to be awarded to matriculants on the 
basis of academic record and personal 
qualities. These scholarships are open 
only to students who have resided for 
at least five consecutive years in Cal- 
gary, or within twenty miles of Cal- 
gary, or in Banff National Park. Ap- 
plication should be made to the Regis- 
trar by August 15th. 


The Robert Tegler Special 
Scholarships: 


Two special scholarships are avail- 
able to handicapped students, either 
new students or continuing under- 
graduates. The value of each scholar- 
ship will be equal to the annual fees 
in the faculty chosen by the student, 
plus a subsistence allowance of $300 
for the academic year. Application 
should be made to the Registrar by 
July 1. 
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Prizes, Scholarships and 
Bursaries 


The University Women’s Club 


Bursary: 

This bursary of $150 is open to 
women students from Alberta high 
schools. It is awarded on the basis of 
academic standing in the Grade XII 
examination, and financial need. 1'0 be 
eligible, the student must have com- 
pleted the grades from X to XII in- 
clusive in not more than four years.- 
Application should be made to the 
Registrar by August 15. 


The Friends of the University 


Matriculation Bursary: 

A bursary of $150 is available for 
the session 1945-46 to students from 
Alberta high schools other than those 
in Edmonton, Calgary district, or 
Banff National Park. The award will 
be made on the basis of a satisfacton” 
academic record in the Grade XII ex- 
aminations and the need for financial 
assistance. Application should be 
made to the Registrar by August 15. 
Application forms for any of the 
above scholarships may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University of Al- 


: berta. 


Scholarships Available Without 
Application 
The University of Alberta 
Honor Prizes:. 

The Board of Governors of the Uni- 
versity offer annually a prize of $50 
to each student from Alberta high 
schools entering a degree course with 
an average in the examination units 
of matriculation of at least 85%. 


The Robert Tegler Matricula- 
tion Scholarships: 


Three scholarships are awarded by 
the Robert Tegler Trust to students 
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from Edmonton high schools. These 
schola $ are. awarded on the basis 
of sta obtained in the Grade XII 
examinations and provide for three 
years’ fees in any faculty, of,the Uni- 
versity. To be eligible, a student must 
have completed the Grades from X to 
XII inclusive in not more than four 
years. 


The University of Alberta 
Matriculation Scholarships: 


Three scholarships are awarded by 
the University of Alberta to students 


‘gtanding obtained in the 


from Alberta high schools other than 
in Edmontoh,,in)Calgary district, and 
in Banff National Park. These schol- 
arships are awarded on the b of 
ade XII 
examinations and provide for three 
years’ fees in any faculty of the Uni- 
versity. To be eligible, a student must 
have completed the grades from X to 
XII inclusive in not ‘more than four 
years. Additional information about 
any of the above awards may be had 
from the Registrar, University of Al- 
berta. 


List of Sources of Material for Home and 
School Meetings and Child Study a 


The fourth of a series of articles prepared by 


Dr. S. R. Laycock, 
Western Vice-President, The Canadian Federation of Home and School. 


66. Lambert, Clara, School’s Out, 
Harper and Bros., 1944, approximate 
price in Canada $3.00. This book is a 
description of child-care through 
*ylay-schools, the. institutions which 
have grown up to meet the out-of- 
school needs of five- to fourteen-yéar- 
olds. The book is, however, far more 
than a description of such schools, At 
every point it tries to show what play 
means in the emotional development 


of children. It is, therefore, useful to - 


parents outside of the large cities 
where play-schools are more likely to 
be established. 

67. Blatz, W. E., Understanding the 
Young Child, Clarke, Irwin & Co. Tor- 
onto, 1944. Price $2.50. This book is 
for parents, teachers and those who 
work with children. It deals with such 
topics as the importance of childhood, 
discipline, motivation, work and play, 
social development, security, and the 
place of the nursery school in modern 
life. It is written in a straightforward 
rather than a. popular fashion and 
will be of use to the thoughtful par- 
ent. 


68. Foster, Robert G., Marriage and 
Family Relationships, The Macmillan 
Co., 1944. Price in Canada $2,50. This 
book was written for young people in 
their late teens. It tells them how to 
understand their basic needs and how 
best to satisfy them in relation to the 
opposite sex. It discusses such basic 
aspects of marriage as personal rela- 
tionships, traits which make for har- 
mony and disharmony, relations with 
in-laws, the pitfalls of courtship, the 
bases on which to make the vital de- 
cision, the emotional, psychological as 
well as the physiological aspects of 
sex, adjustments in the first year of 
marriage, adjustments incident on the 
coming of children, and several other 
topics. This book is suitable for dis- 
cussion groups and is valuable to 
parents, teachers, welfare workers 
and group leaders. 

69. Currie, A. B., The Modern Ele- 
mentary School, The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, 1942. Price $1.35, This little 
book, written by. a prominent. Cana- 
dian educator, aims to acquaint par- 
ents and others with the aims curri- 
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culum and methods of classroom pro- 
cedure in an up-to-date elementary 
school. Useful to.parents in under- 
standing what the child’s school‘is like 
and what it ought to be. 


70. Lawton, Geo., New Goals for 
Old Age, The Columbia University 
Press, New. York, 1943, Price $2.75, 
The rapidly increasing proportion, of 
old people in our population and the 
increasing tendency toward. retiring 
them early from. their life-jobs has 
given rise to many problems in the 
mental hygiene of old age. Old people 
have other needs besides food, clothing 
and shelter. They still need, to find 
fulfilment of their needs for emotion- 
al_ security, independence, achieve- 
ment, recognition and __ self-esteem. 
This book written by a number of peo- 
ple, discusses the aging of physical 
and mental abilities and how society 
must.increasingly make use of the 
abilities of older folk and help them 
to find as rich a type of living as pos- 
sible. It. is written straightforwardly 
and will be useful to any thoughtful 
reader interested in this subject. 


71. Becker, H., and Hill, R., Mar- 
riage and the Family, D. C. Heath & 
Co., New York, 1942, (In Canada 
Copp. Clark »:Co.) Canadian price 
$4.60. This’ book, edited by the above, 
is composed of contributions by 
twenty-seven leading authorities, in- 
cluding Howard F. Bigelow, Kath- 
arine Whiteside Taylor and Joseph 
Folsom. It is a textbook for college 
courses and is meant for serious 
study. It should be useful to teachers 
and to parents who are accustomed 
to studying a textbook. While it is 
not technical, the average parent 
probably will not read. it. 


72. Ellenwood, James Lee, It Runs 
in the Family, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1943. A very human ac- 
count of family troubles written in 
a humorous vein. In spite of poking 
fun at the experts the author man- 
ages to convey a great deal of sound 
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advice. Pleasurable reading for par- 
ents. 

73. Gwynn, J; M., Curriculum Prin- 
ciples and Social Trends, The Mac- 
millan Co.,1943. Price in Canada 
$3.50. While. this book is written for 
teachers, many parents would find it 
of value in a time when curriculum 
changes are in the air. It deals with — 
the evolution of the curriculum in 
elementary and. secondary schools, 
and describes numerous curricular ex- 
periments, relating them to current 
social trends, It tries to steer a middle 
path, in education, avoiding the ex- 
tremes of progressivism and conser- 
vatism. It requires careful reading, 
but is not too technical for the parent 
who is accustomed to studying books. 


Trois-Pistoles Summer School 


March 27, 1945. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

We now have the prospectus for the 
Trois-Pistoles Summer School. I am 
lending you a copy which is being 
sent under separate cover. 

As you will note, last year we had 
two teachers from Alberta in attend- 
ance. Other things being equal, we are 
anxious that teachers actively at work 
in the schools should take advantage 
of this course; We have to date only 
five applications. We ought to have 
two or three times that number. 

Applications should be made to me 
immediately by any who wish to be 
considered. 

Could you give it some publicity 
through The A.T.A. Magazine and 
perhaps even at the Easter conven- 
tion? 

Yours sincerely, 
A. E. OTTEWELL, 
Registrar. 














DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 


The MATH -SCI Corner 


J. T. CUYLER, B.A., 
Medicine Hat 
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Teachers are. requested to. for- 
ward questions on mathematics to 
Dr. A. J. Cook, University of Al- 
berta, and to send questions per- 
taining to science to J. T. Cuyler, 
Alexandra High School, Medicine 
Hat. Other contributions to the 
column will be weleome. These may 


and High School. Send them to the 
editors as noted above. 


Student Research in the Chem 
Lab 


By R. E. Pedersen, B.Sc. 
Alexandra High School, 
Medicine Hat 


Inadequate laboratory facilities, 
wartime’ restrictions, the sudden de- 
mands of new manuals, the unsatis- 
factory results of an experiment com- 
bine to challenge the students’ in- 
itiative and imagination. The science 
courses in our high schools allow am- 
ple opportunity to encourage stu- 
dents into simple research and they 
like it. 

Recently, the. difficulties of the 
flame tests provided a challenge to 
devise a better method. Some com- 
plained that the color was too mo- 
mentary, also cleaning the platinum 
wire is a tedious bit of work. Fur- 
ther, platinum ranking high in war- 
time priorities, is not always imme- 
diately obtained. 

A group therefore set to work to 
try to devise.other ways of perform- 
ing the experiment. Their methods 
attempted and results obtained are an 
interesting indication of what stu- 
dents can do.if given the chance. 
Whether what they did is of any 
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scientific value is certainly open to 
doubt, but the method of attack was 
definitely scientific. 

Methods of bringing the salt solu- 
tion into contact with the flame were 
first studied. An atomizer was sugges- 
ted. One of the students brought a 
small atomizer. Fair results were im- 
mediately obtained with a fisher 
burner, but the air currents from the 
atomizer scattered the flame too much. 
To eliminate this draft, a large glass 
cylinder open at each end was placed 
over the burner on the possibility 
that the convection currents would 
carry the spray up to the flame. 
But before it could be tried properly 
the cylinder had become a martyr to 
the cause, The group still thinks the 
idea has possibilities if a pyrex tube 
is available. 

A second attempt to overcome the 
flame scattering was to try to get 
some spray to enter the draft open- 
ings at the base of the burner, but 
that wasn’t satisfactory either. 

The third attempt involved using 
of a large bell-jar. After the jar had 
its inside volume charged with salt 
spray it was immediately placed over 
the fisher burner. The result was 
startlingly vivid. A splendidly colored 
fiame about two inches wide and ten 
inches high waved at the experiment- 
ers. They had attained their object— 
a good flame test that was easy to do, 
vivid to the eye, lasted several sec- 
onds. and didnn’t need platinum. 


Lab Apparatus Hint 
Clear glass. pint. milk bottles are 
handy for collecting gases. And that 
small opening in the inexpensive 
caps for them has its uses. Presum- 
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ably the local dairy will donate a few 
bottles for school use. (R.E.P.) 


Student. Queries I 
F. W. Lehman, B.Ed. 
Principal, High ‘School, 
Thorsby, | Alta. 

The following’ questions are from 
(1) a Grade X student) and (2) a 
Grade’ XI student. Perhaps some stu- 
dent or teacher would care to reply to 
the questions? 

(1) If it is true, according to the 
kinetic-molecular theory, that the 
molecules of a substance get closer to- 
gether as the substance changes from 
a gas to a liquid and still closer when 
the liquid changes to a solid, why 
does ice occupy a greater space than 
the amount of water from which it 
came? 

(2). Algebra for Today, p. 96, ex. 
57. “In t seconds a freely falling body, 
starting from rest, falls a distance of 
16t? feet. How far will it drop in n 
seconds?” 

Solution 

Distance dropped in t sec.—16t? ft. 

Distance dropped in 1 sec.—16t ft. 

Distance dropped in n sec.—16tn ft. 

Where is the “catch?” 

Note: Answers should be sent to 
Mr. Lehman, or to the Editors. 


Student Queries II 
By E. L. Pitt, B.A., 
Principal, High School, 
Claresholm, Alta. 

I have always favored the Socratic 
method, in this case the old Question 
Box idea. Secure both questions and 
answers from science classes through 
their teachers. I have tried the idea 
on my own classes here in Claresholm, 
and submit the following as a result 
(These are actual pupil questions, 
phrased in their own language) : 

(1) We left two large bottle of Can- 
ada Dry ginger ale outside on a cold 
night. Upon examination the next 
morning, one bottle had frozen so hard 
that it had burst. The other alongside 
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it, subject to identical conditions, was 
not frozen at all. Why? This second 
bottle was then brought into the warm 
house where it immediately froze, its 
contents entirely congealing into 
mushy ice. Why? 

(2) A painter seated on a scaffold 
raises it by a rope passing over a 
single fixed pulley. He then fastens 
the free end of the rope to a hook in 
the wall and the rope breaks. Why? 


Note: Answers should be sent to 
Mr. Pitt, or to the Editors. 


The Mathematics Curriculum 


Dr. A. J. Cook, 
*~ University of Alberta 


The curriculum materials should in- 
creasingly reflect the cardinal re- 
quirements. of scientific work today. 
There should be a continuous process 
of pruning and adaptation and re- 
placement of materials. The mathe- 
matics curriculum is still too dis- 
connected, too much of a patchwork. 
Here is another instance which re- 
flects the poverty of the education 
enterprise. To design and to keep un- 
der continuous review any part of the 
curriculum requires effort and the 
public is not yet awake to the fact 
that by and large it won’t get first 
rate education service at a third rate 
price. 

' We draw attention to certain spe- 
cific instances of this need for change 
and review. 

1. The neglect of spatial education 
in the elementary and intermedi- 
ate grades. 

2. The need for re-studying arith- 
metical instruction beyond Grade 
VIII, At present it appears in 
various places, and in various | 
forms, not necessarily the most 
useful. 

3. The provision of adequate test- 
ing, remedial and cumulative re- 
view material from Grade VIII 


on. 
4, The need to enquire into the best 
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ways of learning propositional 

thinking. 

5. The articulation of the grade to 
grade programme. The curricu- 
lum. should be seen as a whole 
from Grade I to Grade XII, as 
more than one teacher has. ob- 
served, but we have not made any 
serious .effort to do this, 

6.. The basic conceptions which un- 
derlie. mathematical and_scien- 
tific activity need to be kept more 
clearly in mind in the curriculum, 
It is true that the function idea 
gets . prominent . attention, but 
there are other ideas also that are 
of importance which we are not 
exploiting sufficiently. 

One scheme which the teacher may 
use to good advantage here is to ask 
him or herself questions like the fol- 
lowing: What are the mathematical 
concepts underlying this chapter? 
Why are they introduced? How are 
they introduced? How are they ap- 
plied? How successful am I in getting 
them across? 

But this should underlie the curri- 
culum . design itself. Every topic 
should have basic significance. 

_1. The development of mathematics 
as part of world culture has les- 
sons to teach which we do not 
make enough use of. The growth 
of. symbolism is an _ instance, 
where algebra might become more 
intelligible if some attention were 
paid to its historical development. 
This is.good project material and 
attention needs to be given to the 
construction of suitable project 
materials in mathematics, There 
is good drama material here also. 

8. The integration of mathematics 
with other studies 
(a) Language. While we_ lay 

stress on the basic import- 
ance of English in the school, 
itis still true that the stu- 
dent in mathematics is not 
learning enough how to ex- 


press his ideas in simple, di- 
rect, clear English.. Mathe- 
matics is a language and ex- 
position is all) important. 
Occasionally written reports 
which feature: (1) the prob- 
_ lem: statement, (2) mode of 
procedure, (3). detail of éx- 
ecution and (4).a summary 
of findings and numerical re- 
sults, will assist the student. 


(b) Problem solving: Here'is a 
matter which has close re- 
lation to all the science 
studies. So often the student 
is at a loss as to how to 
tackle a problem. What help 
can he be given here? This is 
a matter to which we should 
give more attention. I am of 
the opinion that we need to 
give it special attention in 
every grade, probably with 
specially devised illustrative 
materials. 


(c) Social Studies. Here the lag 
in our curriculum planning 
is clearly shown.; The student 
in,.the .intermediate school 
does learn how to depict and 
interpret simple data, but in 
the later grades we have 
nothing yet which ties ma- 
thematics into social studies. 
Nevertheless it is true that 
the. development of mathe- 
matical statistics during the 
last twenty-five years is pro- 
viding man with one of his 
most powerful tools of social 
‘thinking. It is here too that 
mathematical thinking can 
make its greatest impact on 
the general,education of the 
student. We need then to in- 
troduce the basic notions of 
statistical thinking into our 
mathematical curriculum, 


and to link the ideas into the 
every day thinking of. the 
student, 
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9... There is real. need for the provi- 


sion of supplementary materials 
for the teacher’s use. We shouid 
have some plan.of giving up-to- 
date information to the teacher 
and to the pupil. Mathematical 
and ‘scientific information re- 
quires careful adaptation for 
class use. The Math-Sci corner 
has made a small beginning here. 
Thus the Grade XII teacher of 
algebra will find in the March 
issue a useful example of propor- 
tion and variation. But much 
more is needed. The teacher 
needs a new kind of text book. 
The text, book must become a file 
cabinet, to which students can 
go for information which really 
illuminates the principles. 

But the teacher must be sup- 
plied with well designed and ade- 
quately tested materials. It is 
amazing how much really first 
class material is available, if 
only we had the means of col- 
lecting and preparing it for 
school use. Here for instance is 
an aircraft corporation introduc- 
ing new techniques of the design 
of body aircraft. These techniques 
make use of the conic sections, 
but in a novel way. A student in 
high school could appreciate the 
methods, and. undoubtedly his 
study of analytic geometry would 
be greatly stimulated thereby. 

Such a scheme in my opinion 
provides a. way by which differ- 
ence in student ability can be 
taken care of, for with adequate 
supplementary materials, care- 
fully prepared for educational 


use, the able student could forage . 


for himself, Also such materials 
would make _ possible group 
studies, which at the moment are 
simply not possible. 

We need no more than mention 
the use of. visual aids, Here again 
the teacher needs specific ma- 
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10. 


11. 


terial, and specific . suggestions. 
We _ have opportunities. galore 


here, largely untouched. 


We believe that a unit or topical 
arrangement of materials; prop- 
erly designed and educationally 
balanced, might well be intro- 
duced, as long as the curriculum 
as a whole from Grades I to XII 
were kept clearly.in mind, These 
topics might well be designed to 
give scope to problem. settings. 
Thus for example.a topic such as 
the linear function should lead 
the student to problems of gen- 
eral interest. Undoubtedly simple 
experiments to provide linear 
data can be ‘devised, such as the 
evaporation of a liquid, by con- 
stant heating. There are excel- 
lent opportunities in such a topic 
to check, on. graphical methods, on 
significant figures, on the inter- 
pretation of formulas, on the pre- 
cision of measurement, on the 
range of a variable, and so on. A 
beginning was made here in the 
Mathematics I outline of two 
years ago, but we should like to 
stress the need for general edu- 
cational design in such materials. 
We need to abandon our piece- 
meal approach to the mathemat- 
ies curriculum. The patch-up pro- 
cess of the last dozen years was 
probably the best that could be 
done under the circumstances, but 
we need to do a much more sys- 
tematic piece of work now. It is 
generally conceded that Math. 
and Science have an essential 
place in a modern school curricu- 
lum, but that place has still in 
good measure to be given de- 
tailed design. 
We have mentioned..earlier the 
need for a testing programme. In 
particular it would seem desirable 
to have some, tests of minimum 
essentials in.Math. and. Science 
which could: be used by teachers 
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to gauge pupil achievement in 

general education. Such tests 
might serve to assess the gains 
in maturity of the pupils through 
the different grades, and would 
also serve to guide the redesign 
of the curriculum materials, 
where deficiencies made them- 
selves apparent. 

It is clear for example that 
even the ablest students of the 
schools graduate from Grade XII 
with deficiencies which could be 
corrected. It is not uncommon to 
find technical errors made such 
as:— 

1 bev 
—_—— + —or V—x?+ 4—— Vx2_4 
x+4 x 4 
Again it is apparent that few 
students leave Grade XII with 
much appreciation of the laws of 
exponents. Yet through our ne- 
glect of simple informative de- 
vices, we make little or no ecort 
at helping our teachers to remedy 
obvious defects in our teaching. 


In conclusion we suggest that we 
are at the beginning of teaching skill 
with regard to mathematics. For the 
most part, we have ignored obvious 
opportunities to improve our teaching 
procedures. We think the ways are 
open for general improvement; we 
can if we will apply methods of as- 
sisting the average teacher to make 
much more out of the teaching of ma- 
thematics. 


Science Briefs 


Cytotoxins have caused phenomenal 
increase in egg and milk production. 

Artificial eyes of plastic are more 
efficient, more artistic, more durable 
and more economical. 

Hydroponics, or soilless gardening 
is on the increase “all over the world”. 

An “oyster harvester” (Patent No. 
2,368,251) is one of the latest tri- 
umphs in mechanization. 
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A type of filterable virus causes 
“bee paralysis”. 

DDT-loaded paint has been found 
lethal to flies after a period of two 
months. 

Glass that can be sawed and nailed 
like lumber, glass that bounces, that 
can be bent like rubber is the product 
of war-time research. 


New varieties of plants can be pro- 
duced artificially—the mutations the 
result of ultra-violet rays. 

Winter milk from cows has been 
shown to lack carotene very much, 
in comparison with summer milk. 

Cactus fossils 50,000,000 years old 
are found in the Eocene rocks of 
Utah. 

Butyl (a synthetic rubber) is prov- 
ing superior to natural rubber for 
inner tubes. 

Galacturonic acid from beet pulp is 
a new source of artificial Vitamin C. 

Jet propulsion, rocket bombs, DDT 
and B29 Superfortresses hold top 
ranking places among the achieve- 
ments of science in 1944, 

Saturn’s: largest moon has an at- 
mosphere of methane and possibly 
ammonia. 

Thirteen “universes” have been 
shown to be our “near” neighbors. 

Vitamin B6 is pyridoxine. Two new 
vitamins recently discovered are py- 
ridoxamine and pyridoxal. (Watch 
these): 

The seaweed industry—worth more 
than $2,000,000 annually to Califor- 
nia, produces agar algin and carra- 
genin used in chocolate malted milk, 
ice-cream and candy. 

Television sets from $125 to $500 
in post-war era are in prospect. 

Perfume is being made from tw 
California lichens. 

Globulin, a serum from blood, is 
proving a preventive against measles. 

Anthrax has been cured by peni- 
cillin. 
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New Arrivals 

My Country and My People by Lin 
Yutang; One World by Wendell Will- 
kie; The Robe by Lloyd C. Douglas; 
Improvement of Basic Reading Abil- 
ities by Donalda D. Durrell; The 
King’s English by Steel and Mustard; 
Talks to Beginning Teachers of Eng- 
lish by Dorothy Dakin; How We 
Think by John Dewey; Psychology of 
Elementary School Subjects by Homer 
B. Reed; Statistics in Psychology and 
Education by H. E. Garrett; Apart- 
ment in Athens by Glenway Westcott; 
Two Solitudes by Hugh MacLennan; 
Green Mansions by W. H. Hudson; 
Basic English and Its Uses by I. A. 
Richards; The Russians by A. R. Wil- 
liams; Attaining Maturity by Luella 
Cole; This Way Please by E. Boykin; 
Vitality Through Planned Nutrition 
by Adelle Davis; Measurement by 
Wm. A. McCall, Ph.D.; Reading with 
Children by H. Douglas Eaton; 
Teaching the Child to Read by Eva 
Bond and Guy L. Bond; Education as 
Cultivation of the Higher Mental 
Processes by C. H. Judd; Fundamen- 
tals of Electricity by W. H. Johnson 
and L. V. Newkirk; Fundamentals of 
Machines by C. E. Dull and I. G. 
Newlin; Seasoned Timber by Dorothy 
Canfield; French Canada in Tramsi- 
tion by E. C. Hughes; Boys Will be 
Men by Burnham, Jones and Red- 
ford; Personal Problems and Morale 
by John B. Giesel; ‘Leadership at 
Work by the Department of Supervi- 
sors, N.E.A.; Study Outlines in 
Physics by Jessie W. Clemenson, 
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Turns with a 
BOOKWORM 


Ph.D.; Education for All American 
Youth by the Educational Policies 
Commission, N.E.A.; Pragmatism by 
William James; The Development of 
a Course in the Physical Sciences by 
H. Emmet Brown; Emotion and Con- 
duct in Adolescence by C. B. Zachry; 
Lassie Come Home by Eric Knight; 
Science and Criticism by H. J. Mul- 
ler; Madame Bovary by Gustave 
Flaubért. 





Recent Gifts 
Look Up Your Atlas by Bridges 
and Alnwick, 61 pages, $2.00. (Clarke, 
Irwin and Company). 


* * * 


Canada, the Foundations of Its 
Future by Stephen Leacock, 250 
pages. (House of Seagram). 


Attention Teachers! 


The A.T.A. Library Commit- 
tee are meeting at the close of 
the school term. If there are 
certain volumes you would like 
to see in your library, please 
forward the title, author, and 
publisher (if possible) of the re- 
spective books and the list can 
be considered by the Committee. 

Local and Sub-local Associa- 
tions should make it a point to 
discuss this matter at their next 
meeting. This is your library 
and the Committee would great- 
ly appreciate receiving sugges- 
tions regarding the types of 

_ books you prefer. 

Teachers throughout the 
Province are making use of the 
library facilities at their dis- 
posal, for but a small propor- 
tion of the books are on the 
shelves at any one time during 
the year. If you have not a cata- 
logue, send for one today. 












INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Edited by Lloyd N. Elliott, Calgary 


The School Shop Library 


Are the additions to the shelves of 
the school shop library keeping pace 
with the growing numbers of refer- 
ence books which are considered as 
musts by teachers of other subjects 
such as Science, Social Studies, Eng- 
lish, etc.? The immediate and definite 
answer is “no”. In the majority of 
schools, probably 90% of them, where 
annual appropriations are provided 
for the purchase of library books, the 
necessity for references in industrial 
arts subjects is overlooked, intention- 
ally or unintentionally. And probably 
in most cases the shop teacher hirnself 
is to blame in that he either fails to 
make known to proper authorities his 
need for this reference material or he 
fails to submit a definite requisition 
for books for his library, while others 
get the advantage of that which is his 
rightful share. 


It is suggested that we exert some 
effective pressure in the proper direc- 
tion in order to assure the beginning 
and the continued growth of an ade- 
quate shop library in our schools. The 
field of related knowledge in indus- 
trial arts is tremendous. It forms a 
very considerable part of our daily 
program of work in the shop. Busy 
shop teachers need the assistance of 
an adequate library quite as much as 
does the busy science teacher. And it 
is the business of the shop instructor 
to see to it that he has this assistance 
of valuable reference books. .It also 
occurs to us that this is the proper 
time of the year to prepare that 
requisition and to make sure it reach- 
es the place where it will get results. 

Long lists of available books are of 
little help to the teacher who is at- 
tempting to build up a modest library 
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with modest means at his command. 
To choose books from a list at ran- 
dom often results in getting expen- 
sive books quite unsuitable for general 
shop use. In response to requests for 
help in this regard there follows a list 
which has been very carefully pre- 
pared. All books included below have 
been recommended by shop teachers in 
this province. Instructors need have 
no hesitation in securing any of them 
for use in their shops. It is felt that 
to be able to recommend one or two 
excellent references in each of the 
different phases of the work is to 
perform a useful service. 


(The thanks of the editor to the 
dozen or more shop teachers who have 
contributed to this list.) 


WOODWORKING: Woodwork for 
Junior High Schools, by A. S. Hamil- 
ton; Study Guides in Woodwork by J. 
H. Woddell; Course in Wood Turning 
by Milton and Wohlers. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION :— 
House Construction Details by Nelson 
L. Burbank; Carpentry, Craft Prob- 
lems by H. H. Siegele. 


WOOD FINISHING: Instructional 
Units in Wood Finishing by McGee 
and Brown. 

FARM MECHANICS: Farmer's 
Shop Book by Louis M. Roehl. 

HOME MECHANICS: Househo'd 
Mechanics by Bedell and Gardner. 

SHEET METAL: Essentials of 
Sheet Metal Working by James S. 
Daugherty. Units in Sheet Metal 
Work by Robert E. Smith. , 

FORGING: Units in Forging and 
Welding by Robert E. Smith. 

ART METAL: Interesting Art 
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Metal Work by Joseph L. Lukowitz. 
Metal Spinning by Reagan and Smith. 

MACHINE SHOP: Machine Shop 
Practice by Harry W. Jones, How to 
Run a Lathe by South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Ind. 

AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS:— 
Automobile Construction and Opera- 
tion by Easton and Mahn. What 
Makes It. Tick? by General Motors 
Corporation. 

ELECTRICITY: Elementary Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism by Jackson and 
Black. Shop Projects in Electricity by 
Herbert A. Lehmann. 

RADIO: Understanding Radio by 
Watson, Welch and Eby. 

BOOK BINDING: Instruction 
Sheets in Bookbinding by Guy A. 
Pratt. 

LEATHER CRAFT: Fundamen- 
tals of Leathercraft by Ross C. Cram- 
let. General Leathercraft by Cherry. 

WEAVING: Hand Loom Weaving 
for Amateurs by Kate Van Cleve. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS: Handicraft 
by Lester Griswold. (A library in one 
volume.) 

CONCRETE: A wealth of material 
obtainable from Canada Cement Co., 
Montreal. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING :— 
Mechanical Drawing, Books 1 and 2 
by Edward Berg. Elements of Shop 
Drawing by Willoughby and Lappin- 
en. 

GENERAL: General Shop Work by 
Ashcroft and Easton. Full Size Pat- 
terns, by Strother Pattern Service, 
Box 3838, Belington, West. Va. 


Science Briefs 


Dextran is a new synthetic blood 
plasma developed by a Swedish scien- 
tist. 

Lithium, a metal % the weight of 
aluminum will have post-war indus- 
trial uses. 

Air-conditioning serves American 
soldiers in the Pacific. 

The Anthropology of Kodiak Island 
by Ahes Hrdlicka—2 vols., $10.00 is 
a new book of interest. 

Research has developed or improved 
electronic devices that can see, feel, 
taste, measure, count and talk. 

200,000 barrels of apple juice were 
sent from Nova Scotia to Canadian 
fighting men overseas last summer. 


Zone Organizations 
Whereas zone salary sched- 
ules negotiated between Divi- 
sional Locals and school boards 
have no force at law and are not 
binding on either trustees or 
teachers, 


Therefore be it Resolved: 


That this A.G.M. again go on 


record as being opposed to 
teachers and_ school boards 
working together in zones for 
the purpose of negotiating zone 
salary schedules. 

Be it Further Resolved: That 
a notice to this effect be pub- 
lished each month in The A.T.A. 
Magazine. 
Resolution adopted at 1944 A.G.M. 





Shop at The BAY 


Your FRIENDLY Store 
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Father: “My boy always begins at 
the bottom.” (And he wondered why 
his ‘son could never learn te swim). 





She has a smile of gold and teeth 
to match. 





Willie: “Pop, there is a man at the 
circus who jumps on a horse’s back, 
slips underneath, catches hold of its 
tail and finishes up on the horse’s 
neck!” 


Pop: “That’s easy. I did all that the 
first time I ever rode a horse.” 





_ Western Cowboy to old lady who 
is served her coffee just as the train 
pulls in: “Take mine lady, it’s all 
saucered and blowed.” 





“Daddy,” said Bobby, “don’t they 
ever give any showers for the 
groom?” 

“No, son,” replied his dad, “there 
will be plenty of storms for him after 
the bride begins to reign.” 





Mrs. Jacobs: “Darling, you call me 
sweetie-pie and lovey-dovey, because 
I’m so young and attractive, don’t 
you?” 

Mr. Jacobs: “Yes, dear.” 

Mrs. Jacobs: “But what will you 
call me when I’m old and gray?” 

Mr. Jacobs: “Hi Ho Silver!” 





Barber College Yell 
Cut his lip, 
Rip his jaw, 
Leave his face, 
Rah, rah, rah! 





Hubby: “Have the neighbors a 
family skeleton?” 

Wifie: “They will have if she keeps 
on reducing.” 
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RIB TICKLERS 





Give a movie usher enough rope 
and you'll stand behind it. 





The latest definition of tire steal- 
ing is “highway rubbery.” 





“Did you call Smith up this morn- 
ing?” 
“Yes, but he wasn’t down.” 
“Why didn’t you call him down?” 
“Because he wasn’t up.” 
“Then call him up now and call 
him down for not being down when 
you called him up.” 





He: “Am I good enough for you, 
darling?” 

She: “No, but you’re too good for 
any other girl!” 





Guard: “Ten prisoners have broken 
out, sir.” ; 

Warden: “Did you give the alarm?” 

Guard: “No, I sent for the doctor. 
It looked like measles to me.” 





A group of British and American 
sailors were swapping yarns about 
their ships. “I’m curious about your 
carriers,” one British tar said. “How 
fast are they?” 

One American: turned his wad of 
gum over. “Well, to tell you the 
truth, chum,” he replied, “I don’t 
know. We’ve never really opened them 
up. All they’ve been required to do so 
far is to keep up with the planes.” 





English boy: “Blimey, they gets 
their meat off trees in Africa. It 
said on the radio some soljers ran into 
an ambush.” 





A danca 

A data 

Per chanca 
Out lata 

A classa 

A quizza 
No passa 
Gee whizza. 
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The tragedy of. the flea is that he 
knows for a certainty that all of his 
children will go to the dogs. 





Impatient Customer: “Can’t you 
wait on me. Two pounds of liver. 
I’m in a hurry.” 

Butcher: “Sorry, madam, but two 
or three are ahead of you. You sure- 
ly don’t want your liver out of or- 
der.” 





“Oh, Abie, I’m dying,’”’ moaned the 
sick man. “Send quick for a priest.” 

“But, papa,” protested his son, 
“You should have a rabbi.” 

“What, I should give the rabbi 
smallpox? Send for a priest.” 





The landlady was showing the col- 
lege student his room. “As a whole, 
this room is quite nice, don’t you 
think?” she said. 

“I suppose so,” he agreed. “But 
as a room it’s not so good.” 


A certain young fellow named Bee- 
Wished ‘to mary a lady named 
Phoebe, 


“But.” he said, “I must see 

What the clerical fee 

Be — Phoebe be Phoebe Bee- 
e.”? 





Little Willie in the best of sashes 

Fell in the fire and was burned to 
ashes. 

By and by the room grew chilly 

But no one liked to poke up Willie. 





I wish I was a kangaroo, 

Despite his jumps and prances, 

Since then I’d have 2 place to put 

The junk my girl friend brings to 
dances! ° 





Blessing on thee, pretty miss; 
Quaker maid I long to kiss. 
With thy merry wanton quips, 
And thy quirking lipstick lips. 
All that sort of thing connotes 
That thee knows thy Quaker Oats. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 


Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers who are remaining in 
the same schools but are changing their post office address, and those teachers 
who are leaving the profession are asked to fill in the change of address form 
as soon as they have the necessary information and send it to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. Please help us in this matter. It is a legal 
requirement.* 


RR At Uy... neeenoserpaspreasosnsosqececose cishdadualifctasliesstsl dv iputdee tables DI AEROS 
We DU eB, 2 bea ecppcbenisinglbcnabitenndandnentstGhnaaderandstwisoestis 


HOME ADDRESS 
ADDRESS during teaching year 1944-46 .............ccccsccecseesseeeesnseesessececeecestecessecaeee 


SN STN his Bi cata 21 U5... eseecqpecnpnveniteindeiehenttinne POE rcccttticinnie i 
NEW ADDRESS (Teaching Year 1945-46) ..................cc.cccscsscscseesceceeceeeseeseeeenees cosence 


a OG fo Oe le nn cesaenncaensonenp itaiinanacanel 


*When a teacher enters upon any contract of engagement with the board of trustees of any 
school district in the Province of Alberta, he give notice fworthwith in writing to the 
Secretary of the Association of the date of his proposed employment and the remuneration 
agreed upon, and in such case the board of trustees may employ the teacher unless and 
until the Association notifies him in writing that the teacher is not a member.—The 

*Teaching Profession Act, 1935. ° 
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local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 


For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 


ANDREW 


The regular meeting of the Andrew Sub. 
local A.T.A. was held in Sniatyn School 
on Friday, April 20th, with twenty-four 
members in attendance. Mr. M. Krywanuik, 
who was elected as delegate for the A.T.A. 
Convention, gave us a very interesting 
report. It was also arranged that our Sub- 
local sponsor a Friday afternoon Institute 
which is to take place May 25th. After 
the meeting a very delicious lunch was 
served at the home of Mr. and Mrs. N. 
Stratichuk. The next meeting will be held 
on Saturday, May 12th. (two p.m.) at 
Bukowina hool. 


ATHABASCA 


A well attended meeting of the Atha- 
baska Sub-local was held in the School 
Saturday, April 14th, at 2 p.m. There 
was a report of the Easter Convention 
given. The Sport’s Meet Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. T. Wm. Nordon, Miss M. 
Skies and Miss M. Jamieson was ap- 
pointed. Miss L. F. Bloom and her Glee 
Club entertained the group with a splen- 
did program of anerell and secular music. 
The meeting ended with the serving of 
lunch in the Household Economics room. 
The lunch was provided by Miss Skjeie and 
Mr. Nordon. 


BEISEKER-ACME 

A meeting of the Beisker-Acme Local 
was held in the Beisekey school on April 
28rd, 1945. The first item of business 
was the election of new officers as follows: 
Mr. Parker, President; Miss Locktie, Vice 
President; Miss McCarthey, Secretary- 
Treasurer and Miss Weisgerber, Press Coy- 
respondent. The annual track meet was 
then discussed. It was decided to hold 
this event on June ist, at Beiseker and 
the senior students of the Kathryn school 
to be invited to our meet. A lovely lunch 
was served in the Home Economics room 
by the Beiseker staff. During this time a 
eer discussion of interesting topics took 
place. 


BENALTO-ECKVILLE 

Another meeting of the Benalto-Eckville 
Sub-local was held at Benalto on April 9th, 
at 8 p.m. The main business was a dis- 
cussion of the Festival to be held at Eck- 
ville on May 4th. It was decided to ask’ 


Where visiting teachers DINE and meet 
their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 





Mrs. Kinna_ to judge and criticize the 
Music and Physical Training and Mr. Mc- 
Call to act as critic for the Choral Speak- 
ing and Dramatics. The Benalto teachers 
served lunch after the meeting. 


BOW ISLAND 


The Bow Island A.T.A. Sub-local held 
its third meeting on Friday, April 138th, 
at Bow Island. The School Festival Pro- 
gram was discussed, the temporary date 
for the Festival being set at May 23rd. An 
interesting and valuable report on the 
A.G.M. was given by Miss N. B. Kreutz, 
who attended this Convention during 
Easter week. A report on “Remedial Read- 
ing in Div. II’ was given by Miss E. I. 
Phay. A_ delicious lunch was served by 
Miss F. Milne and Miss D. Spencer. Later 
the two chorus festival numbers were 
sung, with Mr. R. McIntosh directing. 


CALMAR 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Calmar Sub-local was held on Tuesday, 
April 17th, in the Calmar High School. 
The meeting opened with the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting, fol- 
lowed by a report from Mr. Westlund, our 
District Councillor. Mr. Pyrez, our repre- 
sentative to the A.G.M., then gave a_re- 
port on the highlights of the Easter Con- 
vention. A discussion led by Miss Fergu- 
son on “Books I Have Read and Liked” 
was enjoyed by all. 


CAMROSE 

The regular meeting of the Camrose 
Sub-local of the A.T.A. was held in the 
Alice Hotel on Saturday, April 14th. Mr. 
C. H. McCleary, the delegate from Cam- 
rose to the A.G.M. gave his report. He 
fully described the discussions regardin 
salaries and pensions. He also _ outline 
the new plan for district councillors and 
answered questions put to him by the 
teachers. he May meeting will be can- 
celled, and instead there will be a_rally 
of the teachers of the Camrose Local. Lunch 
was served at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing. 


CASTOR 

The Castor A.T.A. Sub-local held a meet- 
ing on April 14th. Mr. Brooks, delegate 
to the Easter Convention, gave an interest- 
ing report. He outlined the _ resolutions 
which had been carried, defeated or tabled 
by the A.G.M. 


BOW VALLEY 

Our Genetal Meeting was held in the 
Cluny Public School on February_ 16th. 
Three Sub-locals were formed at Hussar, 
Queenstown and Gleichen. It was decided 
to send two delegates to the Annual Meet- 
ing in Edmonton. Mr. Wright and Mrs. 
Sharpe were nominated. The salary sched- 
ule was discussed, and a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Blick, Mr. Nichols and Mrs. 
Thring were elected to present a new sal- 
ary ‘schedule to the school board, The 
afternoon was devoted to a general assem- 
bly meeting. Addresses were given by the 
Supervisor, Mr. McCullough; the Chairman 
of the School Board, Mr. Colpoys and the 
Secretary of the Bow Valley School Dis- 
trict, Mr. A. Scaife. A discussion of the 
“C” student took place among the High 
School teachers. he meeting adjourned 
at 5 p.m. 

Since the formation of the Sub-locals, 
Hussar Sub-local has held one. meeting, 
Queenstown two, and Gleichen one. These 
meetings prove to have been very helpful 
to all teachers in the division. 


COLD. LAKE 

The May meeting of the Cold Lake Sub- 
local was held in the New Grand Center 
school on Saturday, May 5th. Our Vice- 
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President, Mr. J. Schomer presided. Dis- 
cussion centered chiefly on the track meet 
and also the teachers’ outing to be held 
next month. The committee in charge of 
both events was_ selected from the Cold 
Lake teachers. The track meet is to be 
held on June 2nd and in case of adverse 
weather it will take rnp on June 9th 
The outing * 4 en : ce on June 28rd 
or, in case of rain, une 30th. A _ brief 
discussion on the Sed readers and the 
principles of teaching with them followed. 
A lunch enjoyed by all was served by Miss 
Fay Tollefson which brought a busy after- 
noon to a close. 


COLINTON 

The April meeting of the Colinton Sub- 
local was held in the Colinton school on 
Saturday, April 14th, at 2:30 p.m. Eight 
members, Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Parr were 
present. Mr. Hodgson led an interesting 
discussion on topics of interest to all pres- 
ent. It was decided that this Sub-local 
hold a track meet on May 25th. A com- 
mittee to take charge and class leaders 
were selected. There was some discussion 
on last year’s rules and a few minor cor- 
rections were made. A school festival was 
suggested and it was decided to table this 
matter until the next ein Miss 
Calder’s resignation as Secretary-Treasurer 
was accepted and Mrs. Day, our former 
Secretary was re-elected. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting Mrs. Day and Mrs. 
Adamson served lunch, 


DERWENT 

The Derwent Sub-local held its regular 
meeting in Derwent Town Hall on April 
21st, at + pa. with Mr. Dan Chrapko in 
the chair. r. Bober read the minutes and 
presented the financial report. Mr. Rostron, 
Councillor on the Two Hills Executive of 
the A.T.A., gave a very interesting report, 
mentioning especially that teachers paying 
the Poll Tax may be able to have the pri- 
vilege of voting in municipal and local 
administrations. Plans were formulated 
for an Institute meeting to be held on 
May 18th at Ruryk School. An invitation 
to Mr. F. Hannochko, our Superintendent, 
and a member of the School. Board was 
extended asking them to be present. 

The following were present at the meet- 
ing: Mr. D. Chrapko, Mr. Rostron, Mr. 
Sklepovich, Mr. and Mrs. Podealuk, Mrs. 
Orleski, Mr. and Mrs. Nekolaichuk, Mr. 
Urchuk, Miss Bartoshyk, Mr. Bober. and 
Miss Johnson. The meeting concluded with 
Mr. and Mrs. Rostron serving an appetiz- 
ing and refreshing lunch to all. 


IRRICANA-KATHRYN 

The Irricana-Kathryn Sub-local held a 
meeting in the Albertan Board Room, Cal- 
gary: with ten teachers in attendance. The 
ice-President Miss A. Proden presided for 
part time and also favored the meeting 
with a re on Physical Fitness move- 
ment. The President, R. M. Ward, later 
ee a comprehensive report on the 
A.G. The track meet was planed. A 
motion was passed that the Executive of 
the Sub-local comprise a committee for 
V-E celebration with power to add others 
if seen fit. 


ELK POINT 
A meeting of the Elk Point Sub-local 


J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 


Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
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A.T.A. was held in the Elk Point Junior 
High School on Saturday, April 14th, to 
pan the et School Festival. iar 
resident, Mr. J. V. Jacobson, gave 
report on the Annua! General Meeting held 
in Edmonton. It was decided to accept one 
entry from each school in the Sub-local for 
the —- to be held in Elk Point on 
May Plans were also made for a 
field day and track meet to be held on 
June 8th. Mrs. N. B. Sumpton, Miss S. J. 
Cheshire and Mrs. F. E. Van Arnam were 
appointed as the Festival Committee. Mr. 
R. E. Beattie, Mr. John Shapka and Mr. 
J. V. Jacobson were appointed as the track 
meet committee. 


The May meeting’ of the Elk Point Sub- 
local was held May 5th, in the Elk Point 
High School, with seven members present. 
The Festival, to be held May 23rd, was 
discussed. Commentators for the Festival 
shall be: Music, Mrs. A. D. Pringle, Elk 
Point; Choral Speech, Miss E. ra 
Richland School; Physical ee Mr. R. 
E. Beattie, Principal Elk Point Hi School; 
Drama, Mr. J. V. Jacobson, Assistant 
Principal, Eik Point High School 

The following displays will be given: 
Division I, Mrs. L. Edwards, Elk Point; Div- 
sion II, Mrs. W. H. Acton, ‘St. Paul; Div- 
ision III, Mr. R. Racette, Su rintendent, St. 
Paul School Division, St. Paul. 

The Festival will close with a concert to 
be presented in the evening, each school 
entering to present one group item. Pro- 
ceeds from this concert to be donated to 
the Junior Red Cross. The field day will 
be held June 8th, 1945, in Elk Point. 


FOREMOST 
The geqoaiention meeting of the Fore- 
most A.T. Sub-local was held in the Hop- 


ing ned Gemeet auditorium, January 
15th, 1945. Mr. C. Byrne, Superintendent 
of Schools for the Foremost S. D. No. 8; 
Miss Grace Underdahl, Miss Stella Lind, 
Mr. Jack Stead, Mr. George Muza, Miss 
Mildred Olson and Mr. Roy Hadlington of 
the Foremost staff; Miss Ameion from Nem- 
iskam; Miss Phay from Etzikom; Mrs. J. 
Laqua and Mr. and Mrs. Galvin of the 
Hoping staff, were present. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. Muza; 
Vice-President, Miss Phay; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. Galvin; Press Correspond- 
ent, Mr. Galvin; Councillor, Miss Under- 
dahl. It was decided that we hold a “Non- 
Competitive Musical Festival” in April and 
a field day around the first week in June. 
Mr. Byrne led a discussion concerning the 
completing of student record cards now in 
use in the larger schools of the Foremost 
school division. It was decided that the 
next meeting be held in Foremost with the 
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main topic for the afternoon being a_ dis- 
cussion on “Testing and Procedures” led 
by Mr. Roy Hadlington, Principal of the 
Foremost High School. The .meeting ad- 
spaeeen te a lunch prepared by the Hoping 
staff. 


The second meeting of the Foremost 
-AT.A. Sub-local was held on March 23rd, 
1945, with our President, Mr. Muza presid- 
ing. A _ discusion concerning the sending 
of a delegate to the A.G.M. and the pro- 
posed changes in the A.G.M. was led by 

y Hadlington. Miss Olsen was elected 
by acclamation to be the delegate from 
the Foremost Sub-local. Mr. Hadlington led 
a valuable discussion on “Testing and Pro- 
cedures”... The meeting was adjourned and 
members sat down to a lunch served by 
the Foremost staff. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


The regular meeting of the Evansburg- 
Wildwood Sub-local was held at the home 
of Mrs. Platt on April 14th. A report of 
the A.G.M. was given by Mr. R. Stonehawker 
and a discussion followed. A centre of 
immunization of school children for scarlet 
fever and diphtheria is to be located at 
Evansburg soon. The rest of the afternoon 
was devoted to preparing a science unit 
for the Edson monthly bulletin. At the 
close of the meeting a delicious lunch was 
served by the hostess. 


GADSBY-HALKIRK 


The Gadsby-Halkirk Sub-local held a 
Community Concert in Halkirk on April 
13th. It was a huge success. Proceeds are 
to be used to purchase a projector for the 
schools of this Sub-local. 


GLEICHEN-CLUNY 


The Gleichen-Cluny Sub-local met_ in 
Gleichen April 13th, with eleven members 
present. After the visiting teachers had 
watched classes in the Gleichen school and 
had seen some educational pictures, the 
meeting was called to order by Mr. Wright. 
After the reading of the minutes, Mr. Blick 
reported on the work of the Salary Negotiat- 
ing Committee for the Bow Valley Division, 
and those present voted in favor of what 
was suggested. Then the details of the pro- 
posed salary schedule for the Gleichen 

hool District were explained by Mr. 
Wright. The meeting passed a motion that 
we recommend to our executives that they 
request the Provincial Government to supply 
more personal supervision and assistance by 
inspectors, especially to beginning teachers. 
Mr. Wright reported briefly on the A.G.M 
ane e was decided to hold the next meeting 
a uny. 
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HAIRY HILL °* 

The April meeting of the Hairy Hill Sub- 
local was held on April 14th at 8 p.m. in 
the new Hairy Hill School. The meeting was 
a great success with the largest. attendance 
to date. The main feature of the meeting 
was a report by Mr. S. Tkachuly the dele- 
gate to the A.G.M. The teachers are very 
enthusiastic about organizing a track meet 
in the Sub-local and will look into the 
matter at their own schools and be, ready 
to make plans at the next meeting. The final 
softball tournament will be held in Hairy 
Hill on_May 25th. The staff of. the New 
Hairy Hill School served lunch after the 
meeting. 





A meeting of the Hairy Hill Sub-local 
was held in Hairy Hill on May 3rd. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and 
adopted. Mr. S. Tkachuk gave the council- 
lor’s report. The main business of the meet- 
ing was to organize the track meet which will 
be held in the morning of May 25th with 
the softball tournament in the afternoon of 
the same day. The main track events will 
be dashes, high and broad jumps, softball 
throw, relay race and tug-o-war. A com- 
mittee was nominated consisting of Mr. P. 
Stuart, Mr. G. Kelba, Mr. Matei and Mrs. 
H._Grekul to take charge of the track meet. 

The staff of New Hairy Hill School served 
light . refreshments. 


HELDA 

The fourth meeting of the Helda Sub-local 
was held in Lousana on April 13th. and 
fourteen members were present. Mr. R. H. 
MacKinnon, delegate to the A.G.M., gave us 
a very interesting and informative report 
of the A.G.M.. The plans for sports day 
were discussed and it was decided that we 
hold it in Elnora on Friday May 25th. 


HINES CREEK 


The May meeting of the Hines Creek 
Sub-local was held in the Callaghan School 
on May 5th. The chief topic of discussion 
was the forthcoming track meet set for 
June 8th. It was decided to go through the 
events by age-groups; each teacher is to 
be in charge of an age group as follows: 
Boys 6-8, Miss Storm; Girls. 6-8, Mrs. Shep- 
herd; Boys 9-11, Miss Miller: Girls 9-11, 
Mrs. Erickson; Boys, 12-13, Miss Williams; 
Girls 12-18, Miss Steffensen; Boys 14 and 
up, Mr. French; Girls 14 and up, Mrs. Vass. 


INNISFAIL-WEST 

The April meeting of the Innisfail-West 
Sub-local was held at Mrs. Randall’s home 
in Dickson on the 12th. Mr. Sloan, councillor, 
reported on the general meeting held in 
Eckville and reviewed events at the A.G. 
at Edmonton. The next topic of discussion 
was the School Festival to held in Mark- 
erville on May 1ith. The program will 
commence at 10 a.m. A recess will be held 
from 12:30 to 2:00. People will be required 
to bring their lunches. A list of sug- 
gestions for the program was made to be 
sent to all the teachers. The meeting ad- 
journed at 11:15, after which Mrs. Randall 
served a tasty lunch. 


MARWAYNE-STREAMSTOWN 
The Marwayne-Streamstown Sub-local 
met at Streamstown, Saturday, April 14th. 
The discussion centred mainly around plans 
for the Musical Festival and the track meet. 
The date for the track meet was set for May 
26th at Streamstown starting at 10:00 q.m. 
wh or also gave us a report on the 


RIMBEY 

The March meeting of the Rimbey Sub- 
local was held in the Rimbey School. A report 
was given by the Salary Negotiating Com- 
mittee and a lengthy discussion followed. 
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At the close of the business meeting, Mrs. 
Laurine Morris of Bluffton, gave one of 
the Cutstanding papers of the year on 
“Remedial = sh” in Division 2. The paper 
will be printed in this magazine and should 
prove v valuable to all readers. At the 
close of the meeting lunch was served by 
Mr. Zado and Mr, llins. , 

The Rimbey Sub-local held its regular 
April meeting in the school. The entire 
odternees was spent in making plans for 
the ate day in May. Lunch was served 
by Miss Green and Mr. Winiarski. 


SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Spirit River-Rycroft Sub-local was held on 
Saturday, April 14th, at the home of Miss 
Henderson in Spirit River. Muddy roads 
did not interfere with the attendance. For 
the sake of those who missed the March 
meeting, some discussion took place regard- 
ing a resolution passed there. It had been 
decided to request the Department to make 
available the services of a mental clinic 
to test the mentality of apparently sub- 
normal children; or, failing this, to have 
the best possible mental tests sent out to be 
administered by teachers. It was unanimous- 
ly decided to recommend that the Local 
| agen the nucleus of a_ health library 
or study-groups. The study-group move- 
ment is an outgrowth of the work of the 
Health Unit which visited us at Convention 
time last fall. The subject for immediate 

‘study is, “Satisfactory Adjustments of 
School-age Children.” Sister Donnelly gave 
a most interesting and thorough summary 
of the General Meeting. Mr. Weldon was 
able to clarify several puzzling points re- 
garding resolutions aoa. executive policy. 
A discussion on remedial reading was then 
very ably conducted by Miss Meraw. A 
pre lunch-hour brought the meeting to 
a close. 


SPRUCE GROVE-STONY PLAIN 


The Spruce Grove-Stony Plain Sub-local 
A.T.A. met at Stony Plain High School on 
May 3rd at 8 a with twelve teachers 
in attendance. Miss Vada Haddigan spoke 
to the teachers on “Music for the Grades. 
The teachers themselves joined in the sing- 
ing games of “Muffin Man” and “Three 
Blind Mice.” It was decided that arrange- 
ments should be made by the Stony Plain- 
Spruce Grove teachers for their respective 
track meets: The group decided to_ hold 
a picnic on June 7th at Lake Mere. A dainty 
lunch was served by Miss E. Lechelt and 
Mrs. R. Bluetchen. 


STRATHMORE 


The members of the Strathmore Sub- 
local journeyed to Carseland on April 
25th, to attend a regular meeting of the 
Local. This was the first opportunity the 


teachers had to gain information from their . 


delegate, Mr. Eyres, who gave a very in- 
teresting outline and discussed common 
points of interest. Mr. Crowther sought 
advice on many topics. The pensions scheme, 
basic minimum salaries and certification of 
teachers occupied considerable time. After 
the business meeting, Mrs. M. Kimmitt of 
the Carseland staff presented a summary 
of Chapter Four of the Book, “Liberal 
Education” by Van Doren. A lively discus- 
sion followed. The meetings are attracting 
more members each time. At the Strath- 
more meeting which is to be held on the 
third Wednesday of May, the summary of 
the work by “Van Doren” will be com- 
pleted. The Carseland staff served lunch. 


STRAWBERRY 

The executive af the Strawberry Local 
A.T.A. held a meeting on April 12th in 
Thorsby. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read; correspondence and business 
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were then discussed. An. interesting report 
was given by our representative, who heard 
Mr. Willoughby’s speech. A desire to extend 
our appreciation to the Strawberry Divisional 
Board in regards to the considerate co-oper- 
ation given by its members in our recent 
salary negotiations was alsc made. The 
meeting was then adjourned. 


THORSBY 


The April meeting of the Thorsby Sub- 
local was held at Strawberry School on 
Friday the 13th, with 10 teachers present. 
Business discussed included the holdi of 
the annual track meet scheduled for May 
25th, awarding of a $25.00 scholarship to 
the Grade IX student receiving the highest 
average in the Departmental examinations 
this year, and the giving of A.G.M. report by 
Mr. V. Pailer. After the business was con- 
cluded Mr. P. Kruger provided lunch for the 
visiting teachers. 


SPIRIT RIVER 


On April 14th a meeting was _ held at 
Spirit River. Mrs. Bryan, the Vice-President, 
took the chair, Sister Donnelly gave us a 
report on the General Easter Convention held 
at Edmonton. A discussion of the contents 
followed. Miss Meraw led a discussion on 
remedial reading. It was decided to ask 
Miss K. Herman, R.N., to be guest speaker 
at the May meeting. Her topic of discus- 
sion will be Mental Health and Sex Educa- 
tion. Ages 6-18 years. A resolution was 
passed stating that a certain expenditure 
would be ced for books following these 
eee. r. Weldon was host of a tasty 
lunch. 


SWALWELL 


The regular meeting of the Swalwell Sub- 
local A.T.A. was held in the Swalwell High 
School on Thursday, April 12th. The main 
point of interest was the delegate’s report 
of the A.G.M. given by Miss Irene Moran, 
which was very instructive and interesting. 
Preliminary plans for the Spring track 
meet were discussed, The next meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, May 9th. 


TOMAKAWK 


Tomakawk Sub-local A.T.A. met in the 
Tomakawk High School on Saturday, April 
14th to discuss plans for the track meet. 
The schools entering into competition for 
the A.T.A. shield are as follows: Millbank, 
Mrs. Margaret Miller; Limeson, Miss King; 
Shoal Lake, Miss Piscanovitch; Whitby, Mrs. 
Hirtle; South End, W. Wolodko; Ramona, 
Mrs. E.. Brown; Tomahawk Public, Mrs. E. 
Shaw; Dniproo, Mrs. E. Ross; Tomahawk 
High School, Mr. J. Overbo, B.A.; Low 
Water Lake, Mrs. E. Jones. 


TWO HILLS 


Regular meeting of the Two Hills Sub- 
local was held on Saturday, April 14th. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved, after which the councillor, Mr. 
D. Podeoluk gave his report. The report of 
the delegate to the Easter Convention in 
Edmonton, Mr. N. Poohkay was next re- 
ceived. An interesting highlight of the 
meeting was a talk given by Mr. R. J. 
Boutillier, Sanitary Inspector of the Two 
Hills Health Unit. The teachers decided to 
hold a softball tournament at Two Hills on 
May 25th, commencing at 10:00 a.m. 
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CATHODE-RAY 
OSCILLOSCOPE 


The new Cenco Oscilloscope No. 71551 
is now in stock in limited quantity and 
is available to laboratories. This oscil- 
loscope is of improved design and ex- 
cellent manufacture. The sweep circuit 
has greatly improved linearity over the 
entire range of frequencies. Direct con- 
nections may be made by means of bind- 
ing posts placed on the back of the 
instrument. Terminals are provided on 
the front panei for a current output 
of about 42 ampere at 6 volts for ex- 
ternal use. The 3-inch screen is covered 
by a plastic graph which may be easily removed or adjusted to the 
position of the cathode-ray tube. 


No. 71551 Cenco Cathode-Ray Oscilloscope, for operation on 110-120 
volt, 50-60 cycle alternating current. Each $93.60. 








SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Visual Aid in History 


CHANGING BRITAIN 


A vividysupplement to the regular textbooks—historical facts 
in graphie form! Each book is a “visual presentation,’ with colored 
charts, pictures and text, of a major topic in British History. The 
aim of the series is to enable students to grasp more clearly thé 
essentials of recent and contemporary changes and to awaken a 
greater interest in the shaping of the future. 


Two volumes are now ready—others are in active preparation 


Each volume 36 pages—35c 


The Industrial Revolution 


Text by W. E. Brown, M.A. 
Graphic presentation by Paul.B. Redmayne, M.A. 


The Industrial Revolution from 1750 to the present is presented 
through text and illustrations, e.g. the development of power-driven 
machinery, the growth and transfer of population, development of 
transportation, evolution of vehicles, changes in mining and coal 
products, architecture, health, town-planning. 


The Struggle for Democracy 


Text by W. E. Brown, M.A. 
Graphic presentation by Paul B. Redmayne, M.A. 


Coloured illustrations and graphs show the main causes and 
results of the broadening basis of government, e.g. electoral re- 
forms, the trade union movement, the relief of poverty. It ends 
with a description of present-day problems and some suggestions 


for exercises to be carried out in the schools. 
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